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Amonc the slices of luck which have come to Mr. L. Neumann 
during the few years that he has been racing, on the whole the good 
has decidedly predominated, notwithstanding that there have been 
two or three extremely thick slices of the other sort. But his 
successes have been so many, and his prospects of continuing them 
seem so good, that, were his name not included in this series, there 
would be a serious omission, so many of the chief stakes having 
fallen to the white, black and white hooped sleeves. 

Mr. Neumann’s career began a comparatively short time ago, 
and yet it seems a long while since he had some undistinguished 
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jumpers with the late John Jones of Epsom, and afterwards with 
Captain Charles Howard. These animals won a few races which 
there is no particular reason to dwell upon, nor is there much to 
be said of the time when the ‘“‘ peach, brown collar, cuffs, and cap”’ 
—for these were the original colours—were carried by horses trained 
by the late W. G. Stevens. Only one of these may be said to have 
done anything, and this was a chestnut colt called Goodwin Sands, 
purchased by Mr. Neumann from his trainer, who won the Sandown 
Park Stud Produce Stakes, a race worth nearly £1,200, in April 
1897. This was Mr. Neumann’s first appearance in the List of 
Winning Owners, from which, however, next season his name was 
absent; and as for Goodwin Sands, I find that as a three-year-old 
he was sold for fifty guineas. I forgot to ask Mr. Neumann what 
happened to the colt, but the price seems to show that he had in 
some way gone wrong, and though he continued in training he 
never won another race. 

Mr. Neumann, however, was by no means losing interest in the 
sport or abandoning his hope of making a mark on the Turf, and 
that with horses of his own breeding. The first necessity towards 
the accomplishment of this is, of course, to find a promising mare, 
and one such happily appeared in Sirenia, a daughter of Gallinule 
and Concussion, the dam having been bought from Major Eustace 
Loder. As a two-year-old Sirenia was not seen in England; she 
ran and won four races in Ireland, and that something had been 
thought of her is proved by the fact that she was put into a race at 
Ascot, a Biennial, for which there were seven starters—and she 
finished last. Several horses have done particularly well over the 
Kempton course, Ypsilanti being one whose name will occur to 
many readers, and Sirenia appears to have had a special liking 
for Sunbury. Her second appearance in England was in the Duke 
of York’s Stakes, run over the Jubilee course; but on this occasion 
she carried the colours of General Sir Arthur Paget, who had a 
share in her until he went to the war in South Africa, when 
Mr. Neumann became sole owner—this is why, as just remarked, 
his name was not in the winning table. Sirenia was not fancied 
for the Kempton race, odds of 30 to 1 being offered against her. 
Mount Prospect, ridden by Sloan, was a strong favourite. Bride- 
groom was well backed, as was a horse called Gazetteer; but 
Sirenia, ridden by a boy named Chapman, won the race, beating 
Sloan a short head. Chapman was a little-known jockey, having 
only managed that year to win eight races in 164 attempts. He 
here, however, proved equal to the occasion. The filly’s only other 
appearance was in the Derby Cup, which this year went to 
Waterhen, her contemporary Eager--they were both four-year- 
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olds—-failing by a head to give her 39 lb., a performance which 
greatly struck Mr. Neumann, who began to feel tempted to buy 
Eager if Mr. Fairie could be induced to part with the horse. . 

Sirenia started her four-year-old career modestly enough. She 
was seventh for the Jubilee, which Sloan won on Knight of the 
Thistle; unplaced in the Hunt Cup to Refractor 6 st. 3 lb., Eager 
second with g st. 4 lb., Knight of the Thistle next 9 st. 2 lb. She 
did not run for the Cambridgeshire, but came out for the-Old Cam- 
bridgeshire, finishing nowhere, and was ‘‘down the course” in the 
Derby Cup; but with 2 lb. pull in the weights she beat Clarehaven 
for a £500 race at Warwick, and by one of the short heads which 
affected so many of her races took the Lancashire Handicap at the 
last meeting of the season. 

Sirenia was, however, an improving mare. In the Jubilee of 
1900 she had 8 st. 6 lb., and was not fancied for the reason that she 
was supposed to be short of work. If the race had been set for a 
fortnight later her prospects would have been considered fair; as 
it was, 100 to 3 was offered about her, the idea being that the finish 
would be between The Grafter, who had won the City and Suburban 
shortly before, and Merry Methodist, the much-fancied representa- 
tive of a particularly dangerous stable. It was astonishing, therefore, 
to see the race fought out by Merry Methodist and Sirenia, the 
mare winning by another of her short heads. This feat obtained 
for her g st. 7 lb. in the Durdans Handicap at the Epsom Summer 
Meeting, and it was more than she could carry; but, as remarked, 
she evidently hada partiality for Kempton, and won the October 
Plate there over the Jubilee course. In the Cambridgeshire, carry- 
ing 8 st. 10 lb., she just missed a place, and in the Liverpool Autumn 
Cup she slipped up and fell, that being her last appearance, though 
very far indeed from the end of her good service, for she has 
brilliantly fulfilled the main object of her purchase, as at the Irish 
stud she has become the dam of Siberia, by St. Simon ; of Electra, 
by Eager; of Moyglare, by Flying Fox; of Cellini, by Cyllene ; 
and now there is a two-year-old filly, Sourabaya, by Spearmint. 
Certainly, it will be seen, Sirenia has had the best chances; and she 
has taken them ! 

One can well understand Mr. Neumann’s desire to get hold of 
Eager; but it has, I confess, always puzzled me to guess why 
Mr. Fairie should have let his horse go. As a five-year-old he won 
five races for his breeder, and ran extraordinarily well under heavy 
weights for others. With these I dealt some time since when 
writing about Mr. Fairie in this series. As a six-year-old, however, 
Eager carried the white and black hooped sleeves, leading off by 
winning the Queen’s Stand Stakes at Ascot from the two-year-old 
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Running Stream, ridden by Sloan. These two met again for the 
July Cup, and here the two-year-old won by a head, Eager trying 
to give no less a weight than 4 st. 3 lb.! It is no wonder that the 
American-bred filly should have been favourite; 5 to 4 was taken 
about her, but only 7 to 4 could be had about Mr. Neumann’s 
horse. In the Goodwood Stewards’ Cup Eager had within 1 lb. of 
Io st. to carry, and finished fifth, Royal Flush winning with just 
2 st. less, and it was this race which inspired Mr. Neumann with 
the desire for the match which came off later. In the Portland 
Plate Eager had g st. 12 lb., and that he ought to have won there 
can be no sort of doubt. As it was, His Majesty’s Lucknow, in 


A CANTER ON THE HEATH 
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receipt of 2 st. 8 lb., got home by a short head. The circumstances 
of the race are too well known to need much recall. Sloan was 
summoned before the Stewards for foul riding, and suspended for 
the last day; indeed, he was lucky to escape a longer sentence. 

He practically walked over for the Snailwood Stakes, as also for 
the Kennett Plate, andthen came the match for a £1,000 Gold Cup, 
run at Hurst Park in October. Mr. Neumann declares that though 
he has had serious anxieties, as for instance about Electra for the 
Oaks, which it seemed tolerably certain the daughter of Sirenia must 
win, the morning of this match was the only occasion when he could 
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raise no appetite for breakfast. It was a fight between England and 
America: owner, trainer, and jockey English in one case, against the 
United States on the other. Royal Flush was said to have made 
enormous improvement since the days when she belonged to Mr. Fred 
Lee, the handicapper; and there was a story, how true cannot be 
said, of a method of doping him which rendered him practically 
invincible. Mornington Cannon, who rode Eager in nearly all his 
races, was up once more, Lester Reiff was on Royal Flush, and the 
race was practically over in the first of the six furlongs, Eager finally 
landing the odds in a canter by three lengths. Another story is to 
the effect that the astute American division, having confided their 
supposed supreme confidence to various big backers, went themselves 
for the English horse, and had a good race in consequence. There 
must certainly have been a vast amount of money for Royal Flush, 
or the other would have started at much more than 7 to 4 on. 

Eager then went to Mr. Neumann’s stud to become the sire of 
many winners, Nirvana, Petit Bleu, Snatch, Duke of Sparta, Electra, 
Nero, Eddystone, Prince Rupert, Tiptoe II among them, and he 
unfortunately met with a premature end last year. Every morning 
he went out for exercise on the road, taking little notice of what 
happened while he was on the familiar journey. One morning five 
motors went past him without in the least disturbing his equani- 
mity; a sixth came along, driven by the local doctor, who had a 
great admiration for the horse, and always slowed down in order 
to have a good look at him. Something, however, in some mysterious 
way upset Eager, who began to plunge, and, kicking back at the 
motor, broke one of his hind legs so badly that he had to be 
destroyed. 

The years 1902 and 1903 were unproductive, yielding only £710 
and £755; but a glance at ‘‘ Races to Come” in the year 1904 
demonstrated that much was hoped from Llangibby, a chestnut son 
of Wildfowler and Concussion, so half-brother to Sirenia, who 
had been put into a number of the principal races. The colt made 
his appearance in the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom, which was sup- 
posed to be a good thing for Cicero, the more so as this is a race 
which Lord Rosebery is always particularly desirous to win, seeing 
that it is run on the confines of his Epsom estate, The Durdans. 
Cicero started at even money, 7 to I was offered against Llangibby, 
in receipt of 5 lb.; but he was dark, Cicero had already been out and 
won a race at Newmarket. Llangibby gave a somewhat indifferent 
display, ridden by Lane, who was in great form about that period 
and finished up second to Madden in the List of Winning Jockeys, 
in front of Maher, with a better percentage than his leader, though 
not quite so good as his follower. Llangibby was to do better a 
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fortnight afterwards at Ascot, and indeed was expected to do so, for 
he started favourite at 3 to 1 for the New Stakes and won by a 
couple of lengths from Sir Edgar Vincent’s Shah Jehan. At the 
Newmarket July the way was cleared for him—that is to say, he had 
only to beat two indifferent animals for the Exeter Stakes, and did 
so with 8 to 1 on him. But these two were his only successes 
during the year. He failed to give 7 lb. to Comedian in the Chester- 
field Stakes, and was beaten for the Middle Park and Dewhurst 
Plates. This was the year that M. Edmond Blanc sent the Flying 


LLANGIBBY LED IN AFTER WINNING THE ECLIPSE STAKES, 1906 
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Fox colt Jardy to Newmarket, and what was thought of the visitor 
is shown by the fact that he started a hot favourite at 5 to 4. 
Llangibby was second favourite at 5 to 1, but in the race just failed 
to get a place, Jardy winning from Shah Jehan, with Signorino third, 
this last being the Chevalier Ginistrelli’s son of Best Man and 
Signorina. Had Signorino been able to stand what are called ‘‘ the exi- 
gencies of training,” he would have given a lift to his sire, who never 
had a real chance at the stud. We are all prejudiced more or less in 
favour of, or against, different horses, and I am not denying that I 
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have always had a very special interest, but at the same time a strong 
belief, in Best Man for personal reasons. This, however, is a 
digression ; to return to Llangibby, he could only get third for the 
Dewhurst, giving, however, the winner and the second, Rouge Croix 
and Bishopscourt, ro lb. 

As a three-year-old Llangibby reappeared in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, starting at 4 to 1, second favourite to Rouge Croix, 5 to 2. 
This was the year when the ill-tempered Vedas won, the first winner 
of the Brocklesby who had ever done so. He was followed home by 
Signorino, two lengths, the Best Man colt beating Llangibby a head. 


LLANGIBBY, OTTO MADDEN UP, AND SIGNORINO, SECOND AND THIRD IN NEWMARKET 
STAKES 
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Signorino and Llangibby more than once or twice proved, indeed, 
that they were what is called “much about the same animal,” 
though it cannot be said that they did so in the Newmarket Stakes, 
which went to Cicero, 3 to 1 on. Signorino and Llangibby started 
equal second favourites at 9 to 1; the latter, beaten a length and a 
half by the bearer of the primrose and rose hoops, was six lengths 
in front of Signorino, with Rouge Croix and Polymelus next. 
Llangibby was not himself in the Triennial at Ascot, although he 
started at 15 to8 on. He was beaten by Polymelus, and we have 
just seen that this ought not to have been so, as indeed was subse- 
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quently proved. Mr. Neumann’s colt had fallen on the road while 
returning from work, cut his knees rather badly, and had to be 
stopped. 

In the Eclipse Stakes Cicero seemed in the way, and for the 
matter of that proved to beso. He gave Llangibby 3lb. and beat 
him three parts of a length; but Val d’Or, in receipt of 31b. from 
Cicero, cleverly won the race ridden by G. Stern, Maher on the 
Derby winner; Llangibby, third, was well in front of Polymelus, the 
latter receiving 3lb. Llangibby was sustaining his reputation as 
almost a very good three-year-old, but the only race he won this 


LLANGIBBY WINNING THE ECLIPSE STAKES, 1906, FROM BEPPO AND WOMBWELL 
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year was the Lewes Stakes, luckily then a valuable prize, it having 
been worth £2,245, and it was merely an exercise canter, as the 
odds, 7 tor on, suggested that it would be. 

“‘Ought to have won” is an expression one often hears, and 
frequently it is doubtless employed without justification; but there 
can surely be little doubt that Llangibby ought to have won the 
Leger. There was no question about his staying, for he had been 
tried with Hammerkop, than whom no better horse could have been 
found. She had won the Alexandra Plate at Ascot, and her next 
appearance was in the Cesarewitch, when she also won with 8 st. g lb. 
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Llangibby, however, was very troublesome whilst being saddled, and 
either then or at the post strained and injured himself severely. He 
could do nothing in the race, which went to Challacombe with 
Polymelus second; Llangibby pulled up hopelessly lame and could 
not put his foot to the ground for the rest of the year, after which 
Mr. Gilpin—who had trained the horses since 1900—contrived to get 
him sound again in time for the Princess of Wales’s Stakes at the 
Newmarket July. Here he ran second to Dinneford, the winner, in 
receipt of 3 lb., beating the favourite St. Amant; Polymelus, who, 
however, was here giving weight, a long way behind. The Eclipse 
came a fortnight later. For this Llangibby started favourite at 
2 to 1, and, ridden by Maher, won in a canter by four lengths from 
Beppo, Wombwell five lengths away third, Gorgos (winner of the 
Two Thousand) next, in front of Polymelus—now meeting Llangibby 
at even weights—Lally, and Gingal. Llangibby is now standing at 
the Confey Stud in Ireland. 

Special interest attached to Siberia for the reason that she was 
the daughter of Sirenia. She could not be got out until the 
Gimcrack Stakes at the end of August 1907, and made little show 
in the race, though, for the matter of that, she was not expected to 
make much. She got away badly for a Maiden Plate at Leicester, 
and was beaten accordingly ; but it was only by a head and a neck 
that she missed another Maiden Plate at Newmarket, and she wound 
up the season by taking the Witherslack Plate at Liverpool, all this 
time being backward. Not much was anticipated of her in the Oaks, 
won that year—no one has ever been able to guess why—by 
Signorinetta ; but she made a good fight for the Coronation Stakes, 
finishing second to the speedy Lesbia; was beaten two lengths for 
the Eclipse, with Lesbia here, amongst others, behind her, and then 
proceeded to win all the other four races in which she took part as a 
three-year-old, the Nassau at Goodwood, the Yorkshire Oaks, the 
Park Hill Stakes at Doncaster, and the Jockey Club Stakes at 
Newmarket by four lengths from Primer ; Royal Realm, Signorinetta, 
Malua, Santo Strato, and others behind her. She had contributed 
£9,682 to the £13,754 which fell to Mr. Neumann that year, the best 
he had ever enjoyed. 

Always flying at high game, Siberia was now trained for the 
Gold Cup, starting second favourite at 2 to 1, Santo Strato heading 
the market at 6 to 4. This was the year that a surprise occurred 
not less startling than that which had taken place five years previously 
when Throwaway had beaten Zinfandel. Bomba, starting at 25 to I, 
beat Santo Strato half a length with Siberia a head behind. The 
Princess of Wales’s Stakes, in which she was never prominent—it 
fell to Dark Ronald—was her last appearance. 
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More was hoped from her younger sister Electra than had been 
anticipated from Siberia, and Electra’s successes were the more 
welcome to Mr. Neumann in view of the fact that she was the 
daughter of Eager. She came out at Sandown in April for the Stud 
Produce Stakes and won in a field of eleven. A week later at New- 
market she was one of a field of twenty-three in a Maiden Plate, 
failing by a neck only to give 7 lb. to Braxfield; but she easily won 
the Spring Two-year-old Stakes at the Second Spring; cantered 
away with the Acorn, starting at evens ; was beaten a head by Duke 
Michael, the winner in receipt of 12 lb. exclusive of sex, for the Great 


SIBERIA, WINNER OF THE JOCKEY CLUB STAKES, 1908 
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Lancashire Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Liverpool ; failed by another 
short head to beat Perola in the Rous Memorial at Goodwood ; won 
the Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Kempton Park, and had another 
short head against her in another Foal Plate at Manchester, the 
winner, Mother-in-Law, receiving 7 1b. Thus it will be seen that of 
her eight races she won four, was thrice beaten by a head and once 
by a neck—certainly a brilliant record. 

There seemed reason to hope that she would have at least 
a chance to win Mr. Neumann his first ‘‘ classic,” and this she did. 
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For the One Thousand Guineas of 1909 His Majesty’s filly, Princesse 
de Galles, was favourite at 5 to 2, pressed in the market by Perola 
3to1. Electra started at g to 1, and after a good fight with 
Princesse de Galles had a length the better of it. Inthe Newmarket 
Stakes she was beaten three parts of alength by Louviers; but he 
had been third for the Two Thousand, and there was little in this 
race to destroy the confidence which was reposed in her for the Oaks. 
Here she started at 5 to 4; 5to 1 against Perola, 11 to 2 Princesse 
de Galles. I happened to watch the race standing near Mr. Neumann 
on the Club Stand, and well remember his exclamation of dismay 
when, the flag having fallen, Electra was seen to have been left 
standing still with her head in the wrong direction. She set off in 
pursuit, but was so far behind that her chance was utterly destroyed, 
and it is very surprising that she should have made her way into sixth 
place with eight behind her, though some of these were very mourn- 
ful animals. 

At Ascot she started at slight odds on for the Coronation Stakes, 
giving 7 lb. to Princesse de Galles, many observers being of opinion 
that His Majesty’s filly was very lucky to win. Inthe Nassau Stakes 
at Goodwood she was again second, unable to give 12 lb. to the 
daughter of Cyllene and Sceptre, Maid of the Mist; but she won the 
Park Hill Stakes at Doncaster, giving Princesse de Galles 4 lb. and 
beating her a length and a half, and ran Minoru to a neck for the 
Free Handicap at the Houghton Meeting. As a four year old, how- 
ever, Electra did not do well, constantly disappointing her owner 
and his friends, who backed her again and again. She was almost 
favourite for the Durdans Plate—beaten two heads ; backed again for 
the Hunt Cup, for the Duke of Cambridge Handicap, favourite for 
the Prince Edward Handicap, in which Buckwheat beat her three 
parts of a length; well backed again for the Cambridgeshire ; but 
she won nothing. 

One of the first of Eager’s stock was Nero, a good-looking bay 
colt, son of Firelight. He was one of the numerous animals who 
promise well and turn out moderately. As a two-year-old he could 
not run, but in his second race next season he nearly brought off a 
somewhat sensational success, for he ran Dean Swift to a head for 
the Trial Stakes at Ascot. If he had won all the races for which he 
was narrowly beaten his record would have been a remarkably good 
one. At this Ascot meeting he was again second to Athi in a 
Biennial; he was second, beaten a neck, for the Great Eastern 
Handicap at the Newmarket First October; second for the Sussex 
Plate at Gatwick; second, beaten a neck, for the Chatsworth 
Plate at Derby. The only race he won during the season was the 
Portland Stakes at Doncaster, thus, it will be seen, making up for the 
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failure of his sire—if, in the circumstances, he can be said to have 
failed—eight years before. As a four-year-old he was six times 
placed in his ten races, but only got home once, in the unimpor- 
tant Chaddesden Plate. He was not indeed the sort of horse 
Mr. Neumann wanted, and was presently sold. 

The third of the young Sirenias came in 1gog, and was called 
Moyglare. Of course she had not been hurried, and, indeed, did not 
appear until the First October Meeting, when she started favourite 
at g to 4 for A Plate, and easily disposed of nineteen others. She 
was favourite again at the next meeting for the Alington Plate, but 
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here she could only get third, finishing a neck behind Winkipop,who 
failed by a couple of lengths to give 7 lb. to the Saillie of Navarre 
colt. In the One Thousand Guineas next season it must be assumed 
that Moyglare was not ready, for her name does not appear in the 
betting ; after this, however, she began to pick up, and prior to Ascot, 
Mr. Neumann tells me, had been tried a really good mare. That 
she would have won her race there her owner does not doubt; but 
while cantering on the morning before racing she broke down and 


could never reappear. 
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Amongst others who were carrying the colours successfully 
about this time was Verney, whom Mr. Neumann had bought, 
together with his dam Repletion. Verney was not out as a two- 
year-old, and apparently not at his best next season till late. 
Of course Bayardo beat him in the Doncaster Stakes, but Verney 
finished the season with three successes, if not of an important 
character. He had shown, however, ability to stay, and was re- 
cognised as a quite probable winner of a good handicap, a recognition 
which was accurate enough, for after taking a £1,000 race at Hurst 
Park, he won the Cesarewitch, in circumstances which occurred so 
recently that they need not be dwelt upon. This is the race for 
which Bronzino was supposed to be such a good thing that 3 to 1 
was taken about him, but he could get no nearer than fifth, and 
Verney won in a canter. 

It will have been seen that Sirenia’s three winners had been 
fillies. Her two-year-old in 1g10 was a colt, Cellini, by Cyllene, 
and early in the season of 1g10 he gave reason for the belief that he 
would add to the fame of the family. So much was thought of him 
before he was sent to York for the Knavesmire Plate in May that he 
was made strong favourite at 7 to 4 in a field of twenty. He could 
not have been nearer without quite winning; but it was his first 
appearance; he met a couple of colts who had been out before, 
Braxted and San Nicolas, who ran a dead heat, with Cellini a short 
head behind them. It was a question of heads also at his next 
attempt in the Coventry Stakes at Ascot, when, again favourite, he 
was beaten by two not very remarkable fillies, Radiancy and Joie de 
Vie. This did not look particularly well, for near as he was, only a 
couple of heads from victory, with fifteen behind him, moreover, one 
imagined that he ought to have beaten fillies of this class. Con- 
fidence in him, however, remained unabated ; it was felt that he had 
not yet shown his true form, and once more he was favourite, for the 
National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown, when by half a 
length he credited his owner with the rich prize, £4,357. Up to the 
time of writing Cellini has only been out once since this Sandown 
race. He ran for the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, started second 
favourite to the odds-on Pietri, who beat Wrinkler by a head, with 
Sunstar third, Cellini fourth and last. He has wintered well and 
ought to distinguish himself this season. 

Cellini was not the only good two-year-old Mr. Neumann ran 
last year, for Meleager, son of Eager and Mesange, ran in ten races, 
and was never out of the first three after the occasion of his first 
appearance in the Windsor Castle Stakes. | He won the Plantation 
Stakes at Newmarket First July; the Fulbourne Plate from Prince 
San, giving him 3 lb., two days afterwards; a Breeders’ Foal Plate at 
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Leicester; another Foal Stakes at Redcar; was second to Mary 
Carmichael, a good filly when in thé humour, for the Convivial 
Produce Stakes at York; won a £1,000 Foal Plate at Manchester from 
Cyllius and Oliver Goldsmith ; failed by a short head to give Invicta 
16 lb. at the Newmarket First October; was third, giving weight to 
first and second, Prince Palatine and Braxted, for the Imperial 
Produce Stakes at Kempton, and won the Moulton Stakes, giving the 
second 15 lb. 
Mr. Neumann starts the season with the following : 


1 Obnoxious, ch. g. by Bumptious—dam by Ocean Wave 
Rondoletia, 6 yrs. 


VERNEY BY VERONESE-—-REPLETION, WINNER OF THE CESAREWITCH, I9QIO 
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Verney, ch. g. by Veronese—Repletion, 5 yrs. 
Shikaree, ch. g. by Wildfowler—Concussion, 5 yrs. 
Meleager, b. c. by Eager—Mesange, 3 yrs. 

Cellini, ch. c. by Cyllene—Sirenia, 3 yrs. 

Defender, ch. g. by Flying Fox—Star of the Sea, 
3 yrs. 

Criton, ch. g. by Admirable Crichton—Nirvanah, 3 yrs. 
Blue Tit, ch. f. by Wildfowler—Petit Bleu, 3 yrs. 
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g Oiseau Bleu, br. c. by Gallinule—Petit Bleu, 2 yrs. 
10 Jaeger, b. c. by Eager—Mesange, 2 yrs. . 
11 Early Hope, b. c. by Earla Mor—Ishallah, 2 yrs. 
12 Sourabaya, br. f. by Spearmint—Sirenia, 2 yrs. 

13 Nedda, ch. f. by Gallinule—Nirvanah, 2 yrs. 

14 Astra, br. f. by Gallinule—Manuka, 2 yrs. 

15 Dame Quickly, b. f. by Eager—Soubrette, 2 yrs. 

16 Fire Witch, b. f. by Cyllene—Firelight, 2 yrs. 


It is natural that the colours of such an owner as Mr. Neumann - 
should be popular, for it is needless to say that he races in the true 
spirit of sport, and it gives him particular pleasure when he wins a 
race to know that his friends have been ‘‘ on” 


MELEAGER BY EAGER— MESANGE 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 
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MR. GRAHAME-WHITE’S FIRST FLIGHT, MADE ON A BLERIOT MONOPLANE AT ISSY-LES- 
MOULINEAUX, ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF PARIS—A MILITARY DRILL-GROUND FAMOUS FOR 
ITS AEROPLANE EXPERIMENTS 


AEROPLANE TRIUMPHS 


THE AMAZING PROGRESS THAT HAS BEEN MADE 
IN FLYING IN .THE LAST THREE YEARS 


(In collaboration with Harry HARPER] 


One method I think, and one alone, illustrates conclusively not only 
what has and can be done with the aeroplane, but also what is likely 
to be done. That method is to show how, from one sure step to 
another, power-driven flight has emerged from the experimental 
into the practical. No laborious gropings back for slow beginnings 
is necessary; the dominating position of the aeroplane to-day has 
been gained in two or three years of swift, unprecedented progress. 
The story of this triumph of the aeroplane is, I think, one of the 
most fascinating in the world’s history. Looking back, therefore, 
what do we see? Long ago—as long ago as a hundred years, in 
NO. CXC. VOL. XXxII.—May 1911 LL 
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fact—men were making designs for aeroplanes. Some of them were 
astonishingly good, too, even judged by present-day standards. It. 
was a hundred years ago, one may recall, that Sir George Cayley 
planned a machine embodying features that are actually included in 
the aeroplane of to-day. But one difficulty was insurmountable to 
all these painstaking pioneers. They were without the all-important 
aid of the wonderfully light, and yet powerful, petrol-motor such as 
aeroplanes are driven by to-day. Their machines were, consequently, 
actuated by makeshift engines of compressed air, or steam. Thus 
their results, although interesting and instructive, could not very 
well be practical. 

Significant, as marking a distinct stage in the evolution of the 
aeroplane, prior to the application of the petrol-motor, were the 
* sliding ’” experiments of such famous pioneers as Lilienthal, Pilcher, 
Chanute, and Captain Ferber. What these men did was to design 
planes of various shapes, construct them in the form of a machine 
something like the modern aeroplane, and precipitate themselves 
from hilltops ; being supported in a swift yet gradual flight to the 
ground by the plane-surfaces of the ‘‘glider.” Although yielding 
immensely practical data concerning the weight-lifting capabilities 
of various planes, and their method of control while actually in the 
air, these tests—made entirely with experimental apparatus—were 
necessarily dangerous, as is shown by the fact that both Lilienthal 
and Pilcher were killed during “gliding ”’ flights. 

From this point we can move, quite legitimately, to the first 
flights made with the aid of petrol-motors by Wilbur and Orville 
Wright. Their work has been extensively described. All I need 
say is that, after dissecting and putting to the test all the theories of 
the men who had effected “gliding” flights, and making improve- 
ments, in particular, upon the biplane “gliders” of Chanute, the two 
brothers constructed a simple four-cylinder petrol-motor, and 
installed it upon a machine. Their early flights—news of which, 
leaking out mysteriously, so amazed and perplexed the world—are 
best set forth in the little table I have prepared below :— 


Year Period of best flight 
1903 - - - - - - 59 sec. 

1904 - - - - - - 5 min. 17 sec. 
1905 - - - - - - 38min. 13sec. 


Painstakingly, as was their wont, the two brothers moved from 
one success to another, omitting no experiment, leaving nothing to 
chance, preserving a close secrecy. During 1905, after a flight of 
more than half an hour, they considered the time ripe to negotiate 
with Governments for the sale of their secret, Through the late 
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Captain Ferber, whose work for military aviation will never be 
forgotten, they opened up negotiations with France. But such 
pourparlers, seeing that the Wrights were extraordinarily secretive, 
were necessarily protracted; and experimental work was, in the 
meantime, going ahead in other countries—notably, for instance, in 
France. Thus, in 1906, while the Wright brothers were still 
secretly perfecting their machine, power-driven flights were made in 
France by M. Santos-Dumont, a Brazilian millionaire who had 
previously devoted himself with much enthusiasm to the dirigible 
balloon. It was at Bagatelle, in October and November, 1906, that 


MR. GRAHAME-WHITE ON HIS FARMAN BIPLANE, TAKING PART IN A QUICK-STARTING 
CONTEST—ON ONE OCCASION HE GOT INTO THE AIR AFTER A RUN ALONG THE GROUND 
OF ONLY 20FT. QIN. 


Santos-Dumont was successful in the three brief but epoch-making 
flights with a heavier-than-air machine which are tabulated 
below :— 
Date Distance flown 

23 Oct. 1906 - : - - - 80 yards 

12 Nov. 1906 - - - - - 160 and 230 yards 


It is only fair to the Wright brothers to say that their biplane 
at this period was a far more workmanlike aircraft than the big, 
LL2 
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clumsy machine with which Santos-Dumont made his flights at 
Bagatelle. 

From this moment, until the latter part of 1907, little ostensible 
progress was made with aeroplanes. The Wright brothers, still 
guarding their secret jealously, were slowly but surely increasing the 
length of their flights by perfecting their petrol-motor. In France, 
in addition to Santos-Dumont, the Voisin brothers, and Captain 
Ferber, M. Blériot—afterwards to become world-famous—had joined 
the little body of enthusiastic pioneers. But, apart from troubles in 
connection with anything like an efficient plane, there were constant 
disappointments with untrustworthy motors; and so it was not until 
October of 1907 that Mr. Henry Farman, at Issy-les-Moulineaux, 
turned the world’s attention once more to France. Piloting a big 
and—to our eyes to-day—clumsy biplane built by the Voisin 
brothers, Mr. Farman, who had transferred his attention from 
motor-racing to aviation, achieved the following flights :— 


Date Distance flown 
14 Oct. 1907 - - - 311 yards 
27 Oct. 1907 - - - . - 843 yards 
II Jan. 1908 : - - - - 1 mile 20 yards 


On 13 January, 1908, Mr. Farman completed a series of triumphs 
by making a perfect half-circular flight, winning the Deutsch- 
Archdeacon £2,000 prize, and a Daily Mail £100 prize. 

This pioneer work of Farman’s led the way to a wonderful 
development. Emerging from his seclusion, Wilbur Wright came 
from America to France, and achieved a series of flights, at Le Mans, 
which eclipsed all other efforts. His two chief performances are 


appended :— 
Date Time in the air 
18 Dec. 1908 - - : - - 1 hour 54min. 
31 Dec. 1908 - - - - - 2 hours 20min. 


These flights were, at this time, considered altogether extraor- 
dinary ; and they led the way, quite appropriately, to the wonders 
which characterised the following year—1g09. 

Hitherto biplanes—or machines with one plane above another— 
had been the aeroplanes employed. But early in 1909 the mono- 
plane, or machine with one sustaining surface, like the wings of a 
bird, which now holds such a dominating position in the world of 
aviation, began to assert itself. The feats of Blériot and Latham, 
both ardent advocates of the monoplane, first drew attention to this 
type of machine. 

It was on 5 June, 1go9, that Mr. Hubert Latham, who has 
since become one of the best-known aviators in the world, flew for 
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1 hour 7 minutes at Mourmelon on the Antoinette monoplane—one 
of the most graceful and stable of aircraft. Following this, as a 
reward of infinitely painstaking experimental work, M. Blériot made, 
on 13 July, 1909, a 25-mile cross-country flight on an extra- 


MR. GRAHAME-WHITE FLYING OVER THE SPECTATORS ON HIS FARMAN BIPLANE AT ONE 
OF HIS PUBLIC DEMONSTRATIONS 


ordinarily simple monoplane. These successful monoplane flights 
led to the now historic competition between MM. Latham and 
Blériot to be the first to fly from France to England and so win the 
Daily Mail £1,000 prize for this aeroplane feat. 
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Latham, making the attempt on 19 July 1909, fell in the sea 
twelve miles from the French shore. Blériot, flying on 25 July, 
crossed the Channel safely in 38 minutes, landing on English 
soil below Dover Castle, thus winning the prize—besides arousing 
world-wide enthusiasm. Latham, pluckily making another attempt 
with a new machine, again fell into the sea on 27 July, this time 
when he was less than two miles from the English shore. It was 
his engine that brought him to grief, necessitating such a swift vol 
plané into the water that the aviator was thrown violently from his 
seat, and cut his head badly. 

From this, one moves to what should be described as the first 
organised festival of flying. I refer to the Rheims aviation meeting 
of 1909, at which, competing against each other, in the first flying 
contests the world had seen, were the early champions of the aero- 
plane—Henry Farman, Louis Blériot, Hubert Latham, Louis Paulhan, 
Leon Delagrange, Eugene Lefevre, Glenn H. Curtiss, and others. No 
one who was there will forget the wild enthusiasm that was aroused 
by Henry Farman when, on a biplane of his own construction, driven 
by a 50 h.p. Gnome motor, he remained in the air for 3 hours 
4 minutes, winning the Grand Prix de la Champagne, and con- 
vincing even confirmed sceptics that ‘‘there was something in the 
aeroplane after all.” 

Following the enthusiasm of Rheims—and not forgetting Blériot’s 
speed record of 48 miles an hour round the great air track—we find that 
1909 still had wonders to disclose. The indefatigable Wilbur Wright, 
flying on 19 September with a passenger on his machine, remained 
in the air for 1 hour 35 minutes; and Henry Farman, seeking 
to improve his long-distance record, actually kept aloft for 4 hours 
17 minutes 32 seconds. 

After this amazingly rapid progress, the world was, to some 
extent, prepared for the astonishing feats of 1g10, in which the 
champions among airmen, gaining confidence owing to the increased 
reliability of their motors, began to make prolonged flights across 
country. That which will remain longest in memory, of course, was 
the flight by which M. Louis Paulhan, passing over hills, woods, and 
towns, made the 183-mile aerial journey from London to Manchester, 
with one stop, on 27 and 28 April, in a flying time of 4 hours 
12 minutes. My own flights to win the valuable Daily Mail 
£10,000 prize, which was at stake, were most encouragingly received 
by an extremely kind public. 

On 21 April, being the first airman to essay the flight, I covered 
113 miles of the journey with one stop, being then checked by a 
hopelessly adverse wind. I had also the misfortune of having my 
Farman biplane badly wrecked at my last halting place at Lichfield, 
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through the machine being blown over, while it was on the ground, 
by the sudden rising of a gale. This prevented me from making 
another attempt, until the same day that Paulhan started. 

Getting away from Wormwood Scrubs an hour after he had left 
Hendon, I flew on until it was dark, descending at Roade, some con- 
siderable distance behind my rival, who, favoured by more daylight, 
had flown as far as Lichfield. After consultation with my friends, 
and with the idea of making up my lost ground at all costs, I hada 
short rest at Roade, and then flew on through the darkness—a feat 
never before attempted with the aeroplane. 

I found my way successfully across country until after the dawn. 


MR. GRAHAME-WHITE MAKING A TWILIGHT FLIGHT ON HIS FARMAN BIiPLANE 


Then, however, a very gusty wind assailed me, and I had to descend 
at Polesworth, with Paulhan still ahead of me. He—as history 
records—got to Manchester first. As I told those who came round my 
motor-car in the field at Polesworth, after the news of his victory had 
been telegraphed down the lineto us: ‘‘the better man won.” I was, 
in those days, more or less of a novice at biplane flying—at any rate 
in comparison with such a master of flight as Louis Paulhan. Now- 
adays—well, any really competent airman can make light of a twenty 
miles an hour wind, and more than a few can fly in winds of a velocity 
of thirty miles an hour. 
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While speaking of the cross-country flying in the Daily Mail 
contest, which certainly shook a great many English people out of 
their apathy regarding the aeroplane, I should not forget an even 
more remarkable contest which occurred soon after—the 497 miles 
cross-country race for the Circuit d’Est prize, organised by Le 
Matin. 

For this, some half a dozen airmen started. Naturally, in so 
severe a test, all of them did not finish ; but it was not the inefficiency 
of their machines, but the failure of the pilots to find their way across 
country, that put more than one of them out of the contest. Two 


MR. GRAHAME-WHITE, IN HIS FLYING COSTUME, BEING CONGRATULATED BY THE 
OFFICIALS OF THE AMERICAN AERO CLUB IMMEDIATELY AFTER HIS VICTORY IN THE 
GORDON BENNETT AVIATION CUP 


flyers of the famous Blériot monoplane, Alfred Leblanc and Aubrun, 
actually finished. Leblanc’s flying time, over the 497 miles course, 
was 12 hours 8 minutes 22 seconds. He had found his way, all 
round the tour, by means of special maps, fitted before him on his 
monoplane. He had taken nourishment while flying, and had 
made innumerable landings, on strange grounds, without injury to 
his machine. The feat was a splendid one, particularly seeing how 
well it demonstrated the growing practicability of the aeroplane. 


“ 
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Further striking stories of progress are to be told of 1g10. In 
the autumn manceuvres in France, aeroplanes were used for the first 
time for reconnoitring work. Although an entirely new field was 
being explored, the air scouts did such astonishing work that the 
carefully-laid plans of generals were disclosed, and the movements of 
large bodies of troops made inoperative. So impressed was France 
by this object lesson that she threw herself whole-heartedly into the 
development of the war aeroplane, with the result that, to-day, she 
has a fleet of close upon a hundred machines, with pilots, observers, 
engineers, and a complete equipment of every kind. Germany and 
Russia, following France’s lead, are rapidly building up large aeroplane 


MR. GRAHAME-WHITE IN THE DRIVING SEAT OF THE I00H.P. BLERIOT MONOPLANE 
WITH WHICH HE WON THE GORDON BENNETT INTERNATIONAL AVIATION CUP, IQIO 


fleets. Our War Office, after a period of inexcusable lethargy, is now 
making a beginning to the same end, although we are lamentably 
behind France in the matter of practical experience. 

Going to America in September, after flying at Blackpool and 
elsewhere, I took part in the Gordon Bennett international speed 
race at Belmont Park, on 29 October, 1910, piloting a Blériot 
monoplane fitted with a 100 h.p. Gnome motor. I was fortunate 
enough to win the Cup for England, thus taking it from America, 
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Mr. Glenn H. Curtiss, the American champion, having won it at 
Rheims in 1g09. The piloting of one of these racing machines round 
a track, at the rate of well over sixty miles an hour, is a sufficiently 
stimulating experience for any one. I was only able to obtain deli- 
very of my machine—the first 100 h.p. monoplane I had ever flown— 
a few hours before the race. The consequence was that I only ob- 
tained quite a limited amount of practice before actually flying in the 
race itself. 

When I returned to England, towards the end of the year, 
preparations were on foot for the De Forest £4,000 All-British prize 
for the longest flight from England tothe Continent. In this contest 
I—and others—experienced very bad luck. Two machines of mine 
were destroyed—one by a fall which I had on 18 December, and 
another by its shed catching fire. The prize was eventually won by 
Mr. T. Sopwith who, piloting a British-built Howard-Wright biplane, 
flew from Eastchurch, Isle of Sheppey, to Thirlemont, in Belgium, a 
distance of 169 miles, in 3 hours 4o minutes—a feat which gave a 
great stimulus to the home industry. 

An altogether wonderful year ended by some extraordinary flights 
for the Michelin long-distance trophies. The International trophy 
was won by M. Tabuteau, who, piloting a Maurice Farman biplane, 
flew for a distance of 362 miles. In England, the British Empire 
Michelin trophy was secured by Mr. S. F. Cody—a thoroughly well- 
deserved and popular victory. Mr. Cody flew 189 miles in 4 hours 
47 minutes, piloting a biplane of his own design. 

Now that I have more or less summarised the progress that has 
been made with the aeroplane up to the end of 1910, I think it 
would be instructive to give two or three tables which will bear brief 
and striking testimony to the way in which the aeroplane has improved 
upon its previous performances each year in the matter of the 
distance and duration of flights, and as regards the heights and 
speeds attained. Take the distance of flights, for example. The 
following figures show at a glance what has been done :— 


Year Airman Distance flown 
1908 Wilbur Wright 77 miles. 
1909 Henry Farman 
Tabuteau 


In regard to the duration of flights, a table reveals the same 
striking progress. For example :— 


Year Airman Duration of flight 
1908 Wilbur Wright 2 hrs. 20 min. 23 sec. 
1909 Henry Farman 1» «a Bee 


1910 Henry Farman 
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Turning to the question of speed, which is so important in the 
practical development of flying, a third table shows a similarly 
remarkable forward stride from year to year :— 


Year Airman Speed attained 
1908 Wilbur Wright 40.5 miles an hour 
1909 Louis Blériot 48 


In high flying, which is admittedly a most important aspect of 
the aeroplane for military work, the progress made during the three 
years under question has been astonishing :— 


Year Airman Height attained 
1908 Wilbur Wright 328 feet. 
1909 Hubert Latham 1,560 ,, 
A. Hoxey 11,156 ,, 


Thus we come to the year 1911—a year which, in the view of 
all who are studying the progress of aviation, will be an extra- 
ordinarily important one. It began exceedingly well, particularly as 
regards the growth of military aviation in France. At one time, 
at the Blériot school at Pau, more than twenty officers were learning 
to fly. On February Ist and 2nd also, Captain Bellenger, one of the 
most skilful and daring of the French military pilots, attracted 
universal attention by a magnificent cross-country flight from Paris 
to Pau, making only such stops as were necessary for brief rests 
and the replenishment of his petrol tank, and completing the 
450 miles journey in less time than the fastest express train. 

Captain Bellenger’s flight undoubtedly stimulated Lieut. Bague, 
another enthusiastic French military airman, to make an attempt for 
the oversea flight from Nice to Corsica. Although he lost his bear- 
ings, landing eventually on a small island, he put up a splendid 
130 miles oversea flight, and still further stimulated popular interest 
in the aeroplane from the military and strategic point of view. 

These French triumphs directly preceded the announcement 
of our Government that an Air Battalion of skilled military pilots 
was at last to be formed, followed by the statement that the 
War Office aeroplanes, numbering a paltry five, were to be increased 
by the addition of four more. 

At the same time, in the House of Commons, Mr. Haldane 
made the fact public that I, with other experts, was in consultation 
with the War Office regarding the establishment of an Aeroplane 
Reserve of civilian pilots, willing to help their country in time of 
need. 

Work in this direction is, at the time of writing, still in progress. . 
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My interest in the project is wholly practical. I want to see a 
thoroughly workmanlike Reserve formed, with its units well qualified 
for really practical work by careful organisation. The prospects are 
now certainly more hopeful than they were. There is, at last, 
some official interest in aviation. We have been able to insert 
the thin edge of the wedge. Further important progress is there- 
fore to be anticipated. 

No reference to aviation work up to date can be complete 
without mention of the growth in the passenger-carrying capacity 
of aeroplanes. Inthe year 1909 passenger flights were being made, 


MR. GRAHAME-WHITE ABOUT TO TAKE UP A PASSENGER'ON HIS FARMAN BIPLANE 


but their duration was brief. It was in 1910, as a matter of fact, 
that passenger-carrying aeroplanes were seriously developed. Two 
and three passengers were first carried for what may be termed 
practical flights ; then four, five, and six passengers were raised into 
the air. In February 1g11, testing at Pau a four-seater monoplane 
designed by M. Blériot, the school pilot Lemartin succeeded in taking 
seven passengers for a flight of five minutes’ duration. These figures 
have since been eclipsed by M. Sommer, who has carried twelve 
passengers on a military-type biplane. 
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During the summer of 1911, in regard to passenger-carrying, we 
shall see regular “‘ air-cars”’ in operation—machines capable of long 
flights across country, carrying three passengers, as a normal load, 
in addition to the driver, or aerial chauffeur. These machines will 
be comfortably arranged, also, with nicely-fixed seats for the aerial 
tourists, well screened from the rush of wind. Mention of the coming 
luxury of air travel reminds me that a well-known French patron of 
aeronautics has already ordered from M. Blériot an ambitious 
passenger-carrying monoplane, designed like a motor-car, with an 
elegant limousine body. 

Developments in aerial passenger-carrying during 1911 will 
indeed be quite remarkable. The growing reliability and efficiency 
of aeroplanes, motors, and propellers will enable makers to launch 
out with many interesting machines designed to popularise the new 
aerial method either of touring or getting quickly from point to 
point. 

And now, having brought my subject up to the present, I shall 
embark upon what is, in regard to aviation, a difficult undertaking— 
a glance into the future. Prophecy concerning flight is difficult, 
because, in nothing so much as in aeroplaning, it is the unexpected 
that happens. Prophets there were who said the London to 
Manchester flight could never possibly be accomplished. Prophets 
there were, too, who declared that aeroplanes would never reach an 
altitude of more than 1,000 feet. So many prophets have, indeed, 
been proved to be wrong, that no prophet is listened to with any 
particular faith. 

But to anyone who is closely in touch with aviation, one or two 
developments of the immediate future are fairly obvious. Take, for 
example, the question of military flying. What has been done in 
manoeuvres by the aeroplane is little more than an indication of 
the possibilities of the future. When France has her fleet of one 
hundred machines, with a perfect organisation, we shall see some 
very remarkable achievements. Not only for reconnoitring and 
dispatch-carrying, but for destructive work, is the aeroplane being 
developed abroad. Russiais purchasing an air-fleet of 300 machines. 
Germany will soon have 100 war-aeroplanes. 

In France, and in Germany and Russia as well, the potentialities 
of a squadron of aeroplanes, delivering say a concerted attack with 
incendiary bombs, upon the supply stores of an enemy, are being very 
seriously considered. There is no reason at all, it is seen, why an 
aeroplane should not be fitted with a machine gun. Isolated attacks 
by one or two machines would, military experts realise, possess 
practically no significance. But the offensive work of a highly-trained 
squadron of aeroplanes is a different matter altogether. Here is where 
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military organisation would play an important part ; and it isin regard 
to the detailed organisation of her Air Corps that France, for one, is 
directing all her attention. Both from a scouting and destructive 
point of view, it is more than probable that the aeroplane will reveal 
quite astonishing developments during Ig1It. 

And then comes the sporting point of view. Machines will be 
so simplified in construction and control, during the flying season 
that is practically with us, that I foresee a very definite development 
in their sporting aspects. A man who is a motorist, and who pos- 
sesses ordinarily good nerves, combined with a motorist’s judgment 
of speed and the running of an engine, can handle a well-designed 
aeroplane without any difficulty. As the number of pilots and 


MR.. GRAHAME-WHITE, ON HIS FARMAN BIPLANE, WITH A PUPIL 


machines increases, and as people begin to talk less of the dangers of 
flying, it is clear to me that aeroplanes will be bought by motorists, 
and used for sporting and pleasure trips, in the same way that motor- 
cars are at present employed. Regarding the reputation that flying 
has got for danger, this will die out as machines are proved, in 
practical tests, to be singularly safe—when well built and properly 
handled, of course. Practically half of the death roll of aviators, up 
to the time of writing, has been due to the breaking of some portions 
of machines while in flight. In a good many more cases, also, men 
have lost control of their machines either through lack of sufficient 
experience, or through attempting over-ambitious flights. Others 
have been killed through flying in too high winds. 
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Altogether, well over 2,000 men have now learned to fly; and 
the death-roll stands at 35. Seeing that men have been invading an 
entirely new element, with crude, experimental machines, I do not 
consider this death-roll excessive. And it must be borne in mind, in 
this connection, that from practically every one of these 35 accidents, 
the makers of aeroplanes, and the men who fly them, have learned 
lessons not likely to be forgotten. Already, in fact, the improvements 
in the construction of machines are remarkable. The aeroplanes of 
IgII are being strengthened and simplified, owing to the experience 
of 1910. Controlling mechanism, too, is being simplified and 
rendered absolutely safe. The increase in engine efficiency provides 
another important factor that makes for safety. It is not to be 
forgotten, either, that airmen are learning. The air is giving up its 
secrets. What may be called the ‘‘ danger line” in flying is being 
discovered. Pilots are beginning to appreciate the things in the air 
that can, and cannot, be done. 

Therefore the whole tendency, in the immediate future, will be 
towards demonstrating the growing safety of aeroplane flight. This 
will, undoubtedly, have a very important effect upon the develop- 
ment of the industry. 

So far as any commercial value is concerned it is, of course, rather 
early to outline any really practical uses for the aeroplane, seeing that 
the machine for commercial purposes has still to be evolved. But 
already there are unusually interesting indications of what the future 
may have in store. A Blériot monoplane, for example, has been 
purchased lately to be used in connection with survey work on a large 
Persian oilfield. Another aeroplane of present type is to go to South 
America to be utilised in surveying a new stretch of railway-line. 
Several exploration parties, now making their plans, are talking of 
taking aeroplanes with them. A postal service by aeroplane is to be 
run in Madagascar. These are, of course, but suggestions of the 
developments that will take place when the aeroplane for commercial 
purposes is at hand. Its advent is purely a matter of time and care- 
ful experiment. 
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class players, the side which has the best ponies in any match or 
tournament will win. I should not like definitely to assert that we 
shall have the better ponies. Remembering the magnificent stud 
which Mr. Whitney and his friends brought with them here, one 
hesitates to declare that we shall be even on equal ground in this 
direction. It is, however, only reasonable to assume that some of 
the good playing ponies which the Americans got from this country 
originally, and on which they beat us in 1909, may be worn out. I 


CAPTAIN HARDRESS LLOYD 


know that two or three of their best mounts are no longer 
available. This gives us reason to hope that the visiting team will 
have little to fear on the score of ponies. Capt. Hardress Lloyd 
and his committee have been busy for more than a year getting 
ponies with the large sum—over £6,400 up to the time of writing— 
subscribed to the America Cup Recovery Fund. First-class ponies 
are hard to buy, for no reasonable sum will tempt their owners to 
part with them, but by judicious selection fourteen fine animals have 
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been purchased by Capt. Lloyd, and they arrived in New York early 
in April. This number, of course, would have been useless without 
the loyal co-operation of players who are disinterestedly lending their 
best ponies to the team. Capt. Lloyd has four of his own, and 
Capt. Herbert Wilson six, while the Duke of Westminster (who 
is probably the best-mounted player in the world, excepting 
Mr. Whitney) is lending three, Mr. H. Gairdner three, Lord Ashby 
St. Ledgers two, and Mr. Clarence Wilson, Lord Dalmeny, and 
Mr. Evelyn de Rothschild one each. Thus the English stud numbers 
thirty-five, and we hope that they will be turned out as fit for play 
as the ponies of the American team were at Hurlingham in 1909. 

Mr. Francis Grenfell, who, having been in America with the 
Ranelagh team last autumn, is well qualified to speak on the subject 
of the ponies, tells me that in his opinion there will not be much to 
choose between the teams in this respect. It is true, he points out, 
that the Americans have lost some of the good ponies they had in 
1909, but they have not ceased buying, and have got hold of several 
good ones to replace those which are done for. The Messrs. Grenfell 
are themselves splendidly mounted, and offered to lend some of their 
ponies to the English team, but Capt. Lloyd had already obtained 
as many as he required. This looks as though the English captain 
is perfectly well satisfied with the ponies which have gone to 
America, and Mr. Francis Grenfell considers that there is no reason 
to fear that we shall be beaten ‘‘ on ponies.” 

One may now briefly consider the personnel ot the English side. 
Six players have gone out, and the teams will be chosen in accord- 
ance with the form displayed during the next few weeks in practice 
games. Capt. Hardress Lloyd, the captain of the team, has already 
shown himself to be a capable organiser. Knowing something of what 
he has already done for the team, and the confidence they have in 
him, I think it would have been difficult for the Hurlingham Com- 
mittee to find a more suitable man for the delicate work. The side, 
a soldier team right through, is not likely to suffer from any want of 
esprit de corps. Capt. Lloyd told me a year ago that he wanted 
Capt. Cheape for his No. 1. This player has seldom taken that 
place in the game in recent years, but Capt. Lloyd has faith in his 
versatility, and believes that he will successfully adapt himself to the 
position under American rules. It must be borne in mind that in 
America he will have infinitely greater scope for individualism than he 
has here. Capt. Cheape is not dissimilar in style and physique from 
Mr. Milburn, to whom he will be directly opposed. Both are very 
powerful fellows, of about the same age, I should imagine. Bothare 
splendid hitters, though Mr. Milburn is no doubt more certain on the 
near side. Not readily will be forgotten the superb hitting on either 
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side of his pony which the American back displayed here, yet it is 
encouraging also to remember the brilliant form which Capt. Cheap 
showed last season. He was home on leave from India, and his 
success was one of the features of the year. 

Another point in favour of the visitors is that Capt. Barrett, Capt. 
Cheape, and Mr. Palmes played regularly together last season for the 
Tigers, so they thoroughly understand each other. Mr. Palmes will 


CAPTAIN L. ST. C. CHEAPE 


probably be the No. 2 of the team, and he is in some respects the 
most polished player of all. His hitting is exceedingly effective. 
Probably he does not get so much power behind his drives or back- 
handers as Capt. Cheape does, but he rarely misses the ball when the 
ground is not bumpy, and his slices from the left side of the ground 
to the centre are delicious. Of all matches I saw last year the final 
of the Champion Cup between the Old Cantabs and the Tigers will 
live longest in memory. Although badly handicapped in one 
direction, the Tigers put up a great fight against Mr. Buckmaster’s 
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well-trained team, and were not outpointed until the last twenty 
minutes of the game. Capt. Barrett, Capt. Cheape, and Mr. Palmes 
did enough on that occasion to satisfy us that they are worthy of 
their places in the International teams. 

England’s No. 3, according to present arrangements, will be 
Mr. Noel Edwards, of the gth Lancers. In my polo article in this 
magazine last spring I wrote at some length concerning this player, 
who burst upon the English polo world with remarkable force in 
1909, doing so well in the late summer 
that the Hurlingham authorities were 
inclined to lament the fact that they 
had not ‘‘discovered” him earlier in 
the year so that he could have played 
against the Americans. Last year 
Mr. Edwards was in South Africa 
with his regiment, but we shall now 
see him regularly here, and it will be 
interesting to note whether he can 
maintain the brilliance he displayed 
in his initial season in first-class 
English polo. Some people say we 
have not yet seen him at his best. 
Capt. Lloyd has much confidence in 
Mr. Edwards; indeed, it has been 
said that he would have been diffident 
about accepting charge of the team if 
Mr. Edwards had not been available. 
The position of back will be taken 
either by Capt. Barrett or by Capt. 
Lloyd himself. Nothing can be said 
on this point until the men start seri- 
ous practice. The task of choosing 
between these two players, providing 
both are in form, will be difficult. 
After carefully watching them in many 
games, I should say that Capt. Barrett 
is the more consistent of the two. In India they think he has no 
superior. At the same time, we know that Capt. Lloyd can rise 
grandly to the occasion. He is one of the best near-side hitters in 
England or America, and he and Mr. Buckmaster are the surest men I 
know for hitting goals from the 50 or 60 yards mark. Candidly I 
would not care to have the responsibility of having to decide between 
Capt. Barrett and Capt. Lloyd, but I have no fear that the latter’s 
good judgment in this as well as in other matters will be at fault. 


CAPTAIN F. W. BARRETT 
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The sixth member of the English side is Capt. Herbert Wilson, a great 
player at his best and very versatile. If any gap occurs he will fill it 
admirably. My idea of the best team Capt. Lloyd can put in the 
field, based strictly upon the form of the past two seasons, is: 
(x) Capt. Leslie Cheape. (2) Mr. E. W. Palmes. 
(3) Mr. Noel Edwards. (Back) Capt. F. W. Barrett. 
This arrangement would leave Capt. Lloyd and Capt. Wilson 
free to attend to the many details of organisation and the efficient 


MR. E. W. PALMES 


mounting of the players, which were so well carried out by the 
Americans and proved one of the secrets of their success. Here are 
other possible arrangements of the side :— 

(1) Capt. Cheape. (1) Capt. Wilson. 

(2) Mr. Edwards. (2) Mr. Palmes. 

(3) Capt. Barrett. (3) Mr. Edwards. 

(Back) Capt. Lloyd. (Back) Capt. Barrett, Lloyd, or Cheape. 
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These variations, each producing a really strong combination, 
will demonstrate the difficulty of selecting the ‘‘ absolute best,” and 
the decision will depend entirely upon the conditions prevailing on 
the days of the test matches. Players fresh from India will obviously 
be suited by a hard fast ground. Win or lose, our men are out to 
contest these games in that spirit of good sportsmanship to which 
they are accustomed. King George accorded the team the compli- 
ment of receiving three of its members at Buckingham Palace on 


MR. NOEL EDWARDS 


27 March, and His Majesty voiced the sentiment of the nation 
when he heartily wished them “ good luck.” 

Although the International Matches at present dwarf all else 
in interest, it would be erroneous to suppose that the London season 
will be lacking in good things. On the contrary, a first-rate season 
would seem to be in store, though one hesitates to make any pre- 
dictions after the mournful experiences of the two past years. To 
compensate us for those miserable summers we surely deserve plenty 
of sunshine for Coronation year. A matter of interest will be the 
working of the new Points Handicap. This elaborate compilation 
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has entirely supplanted the Recent Form List, and brings us into 
line with America in the matter of putting teams together on handicap 
terms. Whether the system will be a success in this country is for 
time to show, but the experimental Whitney Cup Tournament went 
off exceedingly well last year, and the tournaments played at Rugby 
in August with the use of the Handicap were likewise successful. 
There is good reason to believe that the Handicap has come to stay, 
and moderate players will welcome the innovation, for it givesthem a 
much better chance of taking part in good-class polo than they ever 


CAPTAIN HERBERT WILSON 


had before. The Whitney,Tournament will again be played simul- 
taneously at Hurlingham and Roehampton, with the final at the 
grounds of the latter club this time. 

The future of the off-side rule in this country must inevitably be 
largely affected by the result of the International Matches. If we 
manage to regain the America Cup there will not be so much 
anxiety here to abandon the much-discussed rule; but if we lose, we 
are bound to make a change in order that our best players may 
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acquire greater proficiency in the American game. ‘“‘ No off-side” 
is to have an exhaustive trial in many tournaments here this year, 
and matches in which off-side is dispensed with will be played in 
eight periods of seven and a half minutes each. The opinion of the 
Ranelagh team, which played in America last autumn, is well worth 
quoting. ‘‘ Polo with no off-side rule as played in America ” (said 
the player who wrote the impressions of the team) “‘ is a far superior 
game to polo with the off-side rule as played in England. It is 
faster, more scientific, more exhilarating to play in, less severe on 
ponies, and infinitely better to watch.” Capt. E. D. Miller has 


ENERGY—THE CHAMPION PONY WHICH WILL PLAY FOR ENGLAND JV. AMERICA 


recently declared that no off-side has been very successful during the 
recent season at Cannes, thus disposing of the argument that the 
change would not be suitable for second or third rate polo. Indeed, 
the combination of virtues claimed for the American style seems to 
spell the death of off-side in English polo. 

With “no off-side”” and handicapping experiments we ought to 
have a lively time during the ensuing season. In addition, many 
Anglo-Indian and other players abroad will be home for the Corona- 
tion, and-the accommodation of the London clubs is sure to be 
fully taxed. One is glad to know that the Roehampton Club have 
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obtained a further lease of twenty-one years, for it would have been 
nothing short of a calamity if their charming property had fallen into 
the hands of the builder. The polo grounds at Roehampton are being 
much improved. It is averred that the Centre ground with an addi- 
tional thirty yards will be about the best in London. 

Fortunately, the absence of the English team will make small 
difference to the London season, as the only absentee ‘ regulars” 
will be Capt. Lloyd and Capt. Wilson, and they and the other 
English players may possibly be back in time for the Champion 
Cup on June roth to 24th, though their ponies will not be here. 
The Hurlingham programme presents its usual features, and with 
the energetic organisation of Capt. E. D. Miller to support the 


MAJOR H. ROMER LEE RACING FOR THE BALL IN THE FINAL FOR THE ROEHAMPTON CUP, I9IO 


management of Major Egerton Green, there is no fear of the senior 
club losing ground. The Inter-Regimental Tournament will reach 
its final stages in the week ending July 3rd, and should produce 
plenty of excitement. The gth Lancers are likely to be favourites. 
This is their first season in England after a long absence abroad, and 
they have brought back a wonderful team. Of course, they may 
suffer from the drawback which attaches to all home-coming polo 
regiments, viz., the lack of good ponies, and the fact that the prices 
are tremendously high just now doeS not improve their chances of 
getting together an adequate stud. However, Mr. Francis Grenfell 
and Lord Rocksavage were in England last season, so they at least 
should be suitably equipped with ponies. The gth Lancers’ full team 
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will not be got together until just before the Champion Cup, as 
Mr. Noel Edwards is going to America. They may be somewhat 
handicapped, too, by the fact that Mr. Grenfell will be at Woolwich, 
the regiment being at Canterbury. Anyway, they intend to play in 
the Champion Cup and the Inter-Regimental Tournament, and will 
create the greatest of polo records if they win both. The gth have 
some young players coming on, but most of them will take a season 
to get accustomed to the altered conditions after playing abroad. So 
far as can be said at present the side will be :— 

(1) Not settled. (2) Mr. F. O. Grenfell. 

(3) Mr. Noel Edwards. (Back) The Earl of Rocksavage. 


SEMI-FINAL INTER-REGIMENTAL TOURNAMENT—ROYAL HORSE GUARDS JU. IITH HUSSARS 


The Royal Horse Guards, winners of the Inter-Regimental last 
year, will be able to put the same team in the field. The regiment 
is quartered in London this year, so will not have the advantage of 
their own ground for practice, as they had at Windsor. But for 
this, the team should be in about the same form. I do not think 
that will be quite good enough to beat the gth Lancers, or even, 
perhaps, the 11th Hussars, winners of the Tournament in 1908-9. 
This time the 11th may be strengthened by Major Milner (vice 
Mr. Lowther) and Captain Lawson, who has recently returned from the 
Cavalry School. The 11th promise to be better mounted than last 
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year, when ill-luck with ponies going wrong left them woefully 
under-mounted compared with the Blues, who have never given 
such a display of polo as in that semi-final match against the 11th. 
It was their day out beyond doubt. Given a good back, which is 
the regiment’s present difficulty, the issue lies with the 11th Hussars 
and the gth Lancers for the year’s Inter-Regimental Championship. 

A useful team will be brought out by the 4th Dragoon Guards, 
who got into the final last year. This team, however, is always handi- 
capped in the matter of ponies, as they have to sell each season. 
The best man in the team, Capt. B. H. Mathew-Lannowe, has 
been appointed to the staff of the Cavalry School at Netheravon, and 
will not have many opportunities of practising with his regiment. 


EATON UV. OLD CANTABS, IQIO—LORD WODEHOUSE IN THE FOREGROUND 


The headquarters of the 4th Dragoon Guards are at Brighton, but 
some of the regiment are at Woolwich, so they will probably have 
a team playing regularly in London. The players will be selected 
from Captains Mathew-Lannowe, Hunter, Lamont, Hornby, and 
Oldrey, and Mr. Sanders. 
Among civilian teams the Old Cantabs, helders of the Champion 
Cup, will again be hard to beat. Their side will be— 
(1) Capt. G. Bellville and Mr. Isaac Bell. 
(2) Mr. F. M. Freake. (3) Mr. W. S. Buckmaster. 
(Back) Lord Wodehouse. Spare man, Mr. A. L. Tate. 
Handicap (with Captain Bellville), 34 points. 
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This team, winners last season of the premier tournaments both 
at Hurlingham and Ranelagh, will be well mounted, excepting 
perhaps the back, who never is mounted so well as his friends would 
like to see him. The Cantabs will go for the usual tournaments, and 
are likely to find their strongest opponents in the Old Etonians, who 
caused some sensation by the brilliant form they displayed last year 
until the accident to Mr. Francis Grenfell’s arm caused the dis- 
integration of the side. They will play as follows: 

(1) Mr. R. Grenfell. (2) Mr. F. O. Grenfell. 

(3) Earl of Rocksavage. (Back) Duke of Roxburghe. 

Handicap, 33 points. 

This will be another finely-mounted combination, and should 
meet with special success in the ‘no offside” game, seeing that three 
members of the team played in America last autumn. They will be 
seen in the Ranelagh Open Cup, but I take it will not go for the 
Champion Cup if the 9th Lancers enter for that tournament, as 
Mr. F. Grenfell and Lord Rocksavage would play for their regiment. 
I do not see the name of the Rugby team in the fixture-lists, and 
rumour has had it that this grand old combination, after being a 
power in polo for many years, is given up. However, Mr. George 
Miller writes to say ‘‘that the Rugby team will be as in previous 
seasons,”’ and hopes they will take part in the usual tournaments. 
The Eaton team will be a force to be reckoned with: 

(1) Mr. C. P. Nickalls. (2) Mr. M. Nickalls. 

(3) The Duke of Westminster. (Back) Mr. P. W. Nickalls. 

Handicap, 29 points. 

How much, by the way, the popular figure of the late Sir 
Patteson Nickalls will be missed from the polo fields! The 
veteran sportsman’s enthusiasm for the game was delightful to see. 
He never missed a match in which his boys were playing if he could 
help it, and he followed every stroke, every incident of the game, 
with the keenest enjoyment. 

Ranelagh will be represented in the chief tournaments by a 
strong team comprising : 

(1) Capt. L. C. D. Jenner. 

(2) Major P. D. Fitz-Gerald (11th Hussars). 

(3) Mr. F. A. Gill. 

(Back) Major H. R. Lee (zoth Hussars). 
Handicap, 29 points. 

Another good side who intend to take part in the chief events of 
the London season are Swillington : 

(1) Major G. W. Hobson. (2) Sir Charles Lowther. 

(3) Mr. G. B. Sheppard. 
(Back) Lord Dalmeny and Mr. J. G. Lowther. 
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Major Hobson and Lord Dalmeny are new members to the 
team, whose handicap at present is 22. Other teams playing 
regularly at the London clubs will be the Magpies, Quidnuncs, 
Lilleshall, the Pilgrims, and Capron House. The sporting Madrid 
team will be here again under the leadership of the Marquis de 
Villaviega, and a team from Budapest is expected in July. It is 
almost essential now for players to combine into teams at the 
beginning of the season, as only by this means can they get plenty of 
good matches; the man who figures as a free-lance is apt to find 
himself rather out of it when the tournaments come round. 

An important new feature of the season will be the King’s 
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Coronation Cup, a £250 trophy with four souvenir cups to the 
winners given by the Committee of the Ranelagh Club, where it 
will be played for annually. It is open to the winners of the 
Hurlingham Champion Cup, the Ranelagh Open Cup, the Inter- 
Regimental Tournament, and approved teams representing India 
and the Empire overseas. This should be a successful tournament, 
especially as the gth Lancers seem likely to represent the Army 
most effectively. A statement was made a few weeks ago that a 
representative Indian team would probably be found among the 
competitors for the Coronation Cup. I know that it was suggested 
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to get up such a team in India, and Colonel John Vaughan, who is 
now at the Cavalry School, promised if required to make arrange- 
ments for getting the ponies fit here. Major Beecher, the hon. 
Secretary of the Indian Polo Association, was to go into the matter, 
but Colonel Vaughan tells me he has heard nothing more of the 
project since his return home. 

The difficulties in the way ofa visit of an Indian team to this 
country are chiefly financial. The Maharajahs are not disposed, not 
unnaturally perhaps, to put down much cash unless they play them- 
selves. At present the Maharajah of Kishengarh and the Maha- 
rajah of Rutlam are the keenest. They and the Maharajah of 
Jodhpur (whose death in March is greatly regretted in Indian polo 
circles) were playing in the Exhibition Tournament at Allahabad, 
but they did not win, victory resting with the roth Hussars. Those 
who have watched recent polo in India consider that there is now 
playing only one native worth putting in a representative team, 
namely, Moti Lal, who holds an official appointment with the Maha- 
rajah of Kishengarh. The latter recently stated that he contemplated 
bringing his own team to England this year, so that Moti Lal 
would not be available for the proposed representative team. 

‘* Considering,’’ writes a correspondent, ‘‘ that Barrett, Palmes, 
and Cheape are all going to America, and the first two should 
certainly be in any representative Indian team, I should think that 
India had much better give it a miss; there is another point, viz., 
any money that can be collected for Indian polo had much better be 
spent in India improving grounds and so forth, rather than in sub- 
sidising fellows to come over here. The best suggestion was that 
money should be collected merely to pay for the transit expenses of 
the ponies to England and back to India, and otherwise fellows 
would run their own ex’es.” 

It is quite possible that India may be represented at Ranelagh 
by Capt. Barrett, Capt. Cheape, Mr. Palmes, and another. Providing 
they have the right ponies, such a team would make an interesting 
fight against the Old Cantabs and the gth Lancers, and the success 
of the new tournament would be assured; anyway, I hope it will be 
possible to arrange a match at one of the London clubs in which our 
team now in America will meet the Rest of England, or preferably 
the winners of the Champion Cup. 

In the country polo is growing in popularity, and clubs are 
increasing in numbers every season. The Clitheroe and the West 
Suffolk are among clubs recently established. The County Polo 
Association’s two tournaments will be played with the use of the new 
handicap and without the offside rule, and there bids fair to be 
another very successful ‘‘county week” at Ranelagh in July. At 
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of trouble ere I brought him to land. Throughout the play I was 
conscious of the absorbed interest of my audience, the yellow dog. 
With ears pricked forward, fiery eyes gleaming through a ragged 
top-knot, every muscle taut and rigid as steel, he stared into the 
water. Gradually my captive ceased his frantic rushes to and fro, 
the strain on my rod relaxed, gently I towed him towards the bank. 
Then with a bound the yellow dog was in the stream, he gave a 
forward stoop and scoop, and before I had finished the brief 
sentence consigning him to regions warmer than those through 
which the Fium’ Orbo flows, he stepped proudly on shore, the 
wriggling trout between his jaws. 

‘“By Gad!” I stared at the yellow dog, and the yellow dog 
stared back at me. Suddenly the fire of triumph died out of his 
eyes, he dropped the fish and stepped back a pace; his tail curled 
tightly in between his legs, he cringed to earth as if awaiting the 
stranger’s inevitable blow. For a long moment I contemplated the 
creature. He was a poodle—more or less! Far be it from me to 
say how many other strains went to make up his unique personality ! 
A poodle whose dirty yellow curls hung in matted patches from 
his emaciated body. In patches only; for the most part the fleece 
had been torn away, and great breadths of naked, mottled skin met 
the chill March wind. His ears were torn and scarred; one lid was 
dragged downward and fell over his bloodshot eye in a chronic 
wink. 

‘“You miserable starveling!” I said, and stretched out my 
hand to pat the squalid head. With a strange yelp, half-moan, 
half-snarl, the yellow dog backed away from me, and slinking 
swiftly up the bank, disappeared into the macchie whence he had 
come. 

‘‘Poor brute!” Many times during my morning’s fishing my 
mind dwelt upon the outcast. I had often heard of dogs who had a 
penchant for retrieving fish, but this was the first I had personally 
encountered. And that his ardour for the sport had for the moment 
banished his fear of the stranger, proved that the waif was keen 
indeed. 

With fair success the hours passed; my first half-pounder had 
been joined in the basket by a dozen others of about the same size 
and by one really good fish of close on two pounds. But the sun 
was now high in the heavens, the trout ceased to rise; sport, for 
the time being, was over. And I became conscious of a great hunger 
and an even greater thirst. From the capacious pockets of an old 
shooting-coat which had for many years excited the derision of my 
family, I extracted a long “ bread,” a gigantic sausage, a hunk of 
cheese, and a flask of the good white wine of Sari. Then, seating 
NN2 
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myself on an elastic bed of macchie above the milky waters of the 
torrent, I prepared to spend a happy hour. 

I was munching contentedly, when all at once there stole over 
mea sensation of vague discomfort—the indescribable feeling that 
eyes were upon me. Into my mind rose memories of tales, old and 
new, of the wily Corsican bandit. Here in this remote region of 
macchie-clad hill and boulder-strewn ravine, here was his very 
habitat! I stole a cautious glance around. Could it be that a head 
had been hastily drawn back behind that great grey rock? I pulled 
my sombrero over my eyes, and, turning over on my face, became 
apparently absorbed in the study of a plant which grew under my 
nose. But beneath my hat’s drooping brim my gaze was fixed on 
the suspected boulder. Sure enough, in another minute or two, a 
head cautiously advanced round its angle. A head? Two heads. 
The head of the yellow dog, and a small, round, black cranium— 
under it a peaky brown face, with two enormous eyes staring out 
from beneath the tangled elf-locks. 

The great black eyes did not stare at me, neither did the brown 
eyes of the yellow dog. Both pairs were glued, in the wolfish glare 
of starving creatures, upon the length of sausage which had rolled 
away to a little distance from where I sat. 

I carelessly hummed an air and rose to my feet. Still carelessly 
humming, I picked up the sausage, cut two huge slices therefrom, 
poised them on a couple of hunks broken from the big ‘“‘ bread,” 
laid them down half a dozen yards nearer the boulder, then sat 
down, resumed my meal, and awaited developments. 

A tense pause—the rushing torrent sounded unnaturally loud in 
the silence. The two pairs of eyes shifted for an instant to my face. 
I assumed an engaging smile, rubbed my stomach with one hand, 
and with the other pointed to the sausages. Another pause. Then 
the owner of the black head rose to his feet, and stepping out from 
his ambush, revealed the form of a youthful bandit of eight or ten 
years, three-quarters naked, filthy beyond belief. Twining a small, 
grimy fist in a strand of the yellow dog’s matted mane, slowly, 
step by step, the two advanced upon the provender. There came a 
final rush—the boy snatched up both portions, hastily presented one 
to the dog, and, with gleaming eyes watching my every movement, 
bodies poised for instant flight, the two famished creatures fell to. 
It was a sight which brought an uncomfortable constriction to my 
throat. 

* * * * * 

This was my first meeting with Bombazine and Bombazine’s 
master. Many others followed. Gradually, very, very gradually, 
I wormed my way into their inmost confidence, and it was seldom 
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indeed that I had got far beyond the outskirts of the village ere, 
silently, as if sprung from earth, the two appeared by my side. 

“And how name you that one?” I pointed to the yellow 
dog, diligently quartering the macchie a few yards ahead. 

‘“Bombacino. The signore finds him a fine dog?” The black 
eyes searched my face half-anxiously, half-defiantly. 

** But, certainly. A most excellent animal is Bombazine.” 

‘“‘ He is a great hunter,” said the child proudly. 

“Yes, truly. And how comes he to be such a skilful 
fisherman ? ” 

The boy hesitated. ‘‘ My father taught him,” he said at last, 
slowly. 

‘‘Ah, so. And your father is a great fisherman? Where then 
is your father ? ” 

The boy’s dark eyes looked deep into mine; a greyish pallor 
crept over the thin face, the small lips quivered. ‘‘ My father,” he 
said, in a husky whisper—he stopped and swallowed hard—‘‘ my 
father fled to the macchie, the gensdarmes surrounded him . . . My 
father is no more,” he ended simply. He did not sob or cry aloud, 
but two big tears slowly welled over his eyelids and rolled down his 
sallow cheeks. 

He suffered my hand upon his shoulder. ‘‘And your mother, 
Beppino ?” 

‘*She died when I was a bambino, signor.” 

** Ah, so. And where live you now, Beppino ?” 

He shrugged his bare shoulders. ‘‘ Anywhere. Sometimes I 
drive the asini of Pietro Lepardi, he who has the wine-shop in the 
village, and he lets me sleep sometimes in their stable. . . . But 
he is not always kind, Pietro,”’ he added, meditatively. 

That I could well believe. A swarthy, black-browed Corsican 
was Pietro, surly as his own ill-conditioned mastiff. 

“ Ebben, you shall, meanwhile, work for me. You shall guide 
me to the pools where live all the biggest trout. Also Bombazine 
shall aid in bringing them to shore.” 

Enthusiastically accepted. And truly the bargain was not a 
bad one for me—as far, at least, as Beppino was concerned. The boy 
displayed an extraordinary acquaintance with the tastes and habits 
of the island trout. All the open reaches of the river (they are not 
many, for, like most Corsican streams, the Fium’ Orbo is terribly 
bushed over, and in many places its banks are sheer cliff, fifty to a 
hundred feet high) Beppino knew by heart. No mean fisherman 
himself, his bamboo rod and primitive tackle whisked many a 
shapely fish away from the troubles of this present evil world. One 
little grudge the child bore me in that I so seldom availed myself of 
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the ever-ready service of the accomplished Bombazine; nay, that I 
not infrequently, at critical moments, insisted upon his being held 
captive. 

“See you, Beppino,” I apologised, ‘“‘ these fish are small ; it does 
Bombazine no honour to retrieve them. If there were any chance 
of a really big one, now—— But, alas! there are none such in the 
Fium’ Orbo.” 

‘** Signor,” the boy eyed me eagerly, ‘‘I know of at least one 
great monster. Big, but big as this,” and he extended his arms to 
their full length. ‘‘ Only ” He hesitated. 

‘Only what? Where lives he? Far from here?” 

“But no, signor. Quite close to the village, in the deep pool 
under the cliff behind the Albergo Reale. Some say he is so big 
from eating the kitchen-stuff which the cook throws down. But 
some say, also——” Again the boy hesitated. 

“What ? ” 

‘‘ That he is no real fish, signor. That a spirit dwells in him. 
For see you how wise he is! None, none, can catch him. Often 
my father tried—often did the monster break his line, break his rod, 
and swim off, wagging his tail in derision.” 

‘“Per Bacco! why didn’t you tell me about him before? I'll 
have a shot at him to-morrow.” 

Beppino looked at me doubtfully. Then his eye caught fire 
from mine, he threw up his head and squared his shoulders. 

“Me also, I believe not any of those tales told by old women,” 
the small sceptic announced, with lofty scorn. 

The first slanting beams of the rising sun saw us, next morning, 
at the scene of operations, thoughtfully surveying the possibilities of 
the big pool. To begin with, it was exceedingly difficult of access. 
Leaping over a series of high ledges, the river plunged into its 
depths ; on both sides the rocky wall rose sheer from the water ; only 
at one spot, near the tail of the eddy, did a jutting-out shelf offer a 
precarious foothold. Beneath it, a second shelf, covered to a depth 
of a few inches, projected into the stream, and this was the only 

possible place to land a fish. Side by side, prone on our stomachs 
on the verge of the cliff, Bombazine, Beppino, and I, peered into the 
pool. Suddenly Beppino dug his skinny little claws into my arm. 

Behold him, signor! Look! Look! there directly underneath.” 

And sure enough, after several minutes’ diligent search this, way 
and that, I at last caught a glimpse of a long, dark body. 

‘“Per Bacco! a big ’un, and no mistake! Now for his 

undoing ! ” 

Confident words, lightly spoken. Hard indeed to redeem! 
Morning after morning, for eight consecutive days, I fished that 
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pool in vain. Flies of every size and hue, minnows alive and dead— 
even (softly be it spoken !) the fine, fat lobworm I did not despise. 
To no avail. Never again did I catch so much as a glint of the 
brute’s tail ! 

Then came a break in my campaign. Some yachting friends 
put into the bay of Ajaccio. And I deemed it my duty to act 
showman for a few days and direct their attention to the many 
attractions of my well-loved isle. 

But, through all the excursions and festivities, my mind continu- 
ally reverted to the big trout and the further methods to be employed 
for his destruction. 

About a week later, on a dull, drizzly morning, I returned to my 
Ghisonaccia hostelry. With the least possible delay I got together 
my rod and tackle. 

‘* Has anyone seen Beppino?” I asked, as I crossed the court- 
yard. 

Pietro of the wine-shop, who was standing near, smote his chest 
a violent blow with his clenched fist, and, casting his eyes heaven- 
ward, called upon every saint in the calendar to hurl down destruc- 
tion upon the head of a youthful miscreant who could so vilely 
reward his unwearied benefactor. 

*‘ What have I not done for that scorpion?” he cried. ‘‘ Fed 
him, clothed him, been to him as a loving father! And now, when 
the asini are waiting to transport my casks of wine to the Albergo 
Reale, where is that black-hearted limb of Satan? Gone—vanished 
—disappeared! Four hours have I waited—may the direst of acci- 
dents befall the wastrel! And now must I go to the padrone of the 
albergo and apologise for the delay.” 

I, too, was bound in the direction of the hotel, for the big pool 
was immediately below its courtyard wall. Our path lay along the 
top of the river’s precipitous bank; and, as we turned the bend 
which brought my goal in view, I started violently. Pietro’s eyes 
had followed the direction of mine. 

‘‘The scoundrel! The shameless one! So that is where he has 
been idling. Wait—but wait only one little moment—I will teach 
him!” he shrieked. 

Together we scrambled down the rocks, through the thorn and 
cactus scrub, to the verge of the pool, where a weary, white-faced 
Beppino was playing a monster trout—the trout, by all the powers! 

He glanced up at my approach. 

‘* Three hours have I had him on the line, signor,” he muttered, 
huskily ; ‘‘ now, at last—all praise to the kind saints !—he is spent.” 

It was true. Slowly, slowly, the exhausted fish was towed on 
to the submerged shelf. His eyes bulging from his head with 
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excitement, Bombazine was gathering himself for the leap, when— 
*“Said I not I would teach thee? Behold the lesson!” Pietro’s 
right hand, clutching his long Corsican dagger, swept through the 
air—and severed the line! 

For an imperceptible fraction of a second the boy stood para- 
lysed; then, with a high, thin scream of fury, he flung himself upon 
the man, biting, scratching, kicking, like one possessed. In the 
same breath there was a great bound and a plunge, a moment’s 
plash and pother, and Bombazine scrambled up the slippery ledge, 
an eight-pound trout waggling feebly in his mouth. 


In my own land, a month or two later, I paused to light my 
pipe in the shelter of the house ere facing the keen Northern blast. 
Round the angle of the wall I heard the voices of my household, 
gossiping by the kitchen-door. 

‘“‘A foreign buddy!” cried Mrs. Anderson, the cook, in accents 
of strong indignation. ‘‘’Deed, the maister’s clean daft tae bring a 
black-complected, jabberin’ cratur like yon intae the hoose!” 

‘* Weel, Mistress Anderson,”’ said Robert, the butler, soothingly, 
*‘ the la-ad’s no an ill la-ad on the whole; an’ the puir felly canna 
help his skin. He kens his mainners, at ennyrate, an’ that’s aye 
something!” (Robert found Beppino’s suave Southern deference 
an agreeable variant to the methods of the native hobbledehoy 
whom it was his harassing task to train into some faint semblance 
of a presentable hall-boy.) 

‘**Man,” broke in the high-pitched Highland voice of MacIvor 
the keeper, ‘‘ he’s a queer wan, yon yella dog. Cott! it will not be 
ferry canny to see a peast catchin’ fesch like yon, whateffer ! ” 

** A-a-ay!’’ A long-drawn groan of assent from all. I could 
imagine, though I could not see, the solemn head-shakings which 
accompanied it. 


« 
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IN THE HEART OF THE MounTAINS OF DAUPHINE—THE MOST SOUTHERLY 
AND SUNNIEST OF ALL THE GREATER ALPS 


BY GEORGE D. ABRAHAM 


Member of the Climbers’ Club and the Swiss Alpine Club. Author of “ The 
Complete Mountaineer,” “ Swiss Mountain Climbs.” “ Mountain Adventures at 
Home and Abroad,” “ British Mountain Climbs,” etc. 


The illustrations are from photographs by Messrs. Abraham, 
Keswick 


THE MeljE! What memories the name arouses of the early 
days of Alpine climbing! For years the great peak defied the whole 
world of mountaineers; it was the last of the Alpine giants to yield 
to the assault of puny man. This was in 1877. Since then few 
English climbers have wooed ‘‘ The Maiden,” in fact she rules over 
an array of magnificent peaks that, comparatively speaking, are 
almost unknown to any but a few Gallic mountaineers. The popular 
Alpine districts are overcrowded nowadays. But in the Dauphiny 
Alps it is otherwise ; the lover of solitude finds it still possible 
“Slowly to trace the forest’s lonely scene 

Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been 

To climb the trackless mountains all unseen.” 

The Englishman’s lack of interest in this district tends to neglect, 
and this is undoubtedly due to the difficulty of access. But the 
carriage-road is now made to La Bérarde, the most delightful and 
convenient of centres, and ere long, doubtless, the smoke of the 
mountaineering locomotive will mix withthe mists that float on the 
flank of this lofty Alpine valley. 

It is a land of sparse vegetation, rushing torrents, and stony 
solitudes ; savage crags tower around in a thousand forms of rugged 
grandeur. But the Meije is the most stupendous of all. Let us visit 
its lofty recesses. It is a four hours’ walk from La Bérarde to the 
cabane on the Promontoire (over 9,000 ft.), a sort of half-way hut, 
where the night is spent previous to the ascent. Evening probably 
draws in as we clamber up to the base of the huge, mist-wreathed 
precipices, overpowering in their bulk and weirdly massive in archi- 
tecture. The jagged spires overhead, with supporting bastions rising 
from one’s feet, suggest Ruskin’s words, ‘‘ With their gates of rock, 
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pavements of cloud, choirs of stream and stone, altars of snow and 
vaults of purple traversed by the continual stars.” 

In our little wooden hut more practical details receive attention. 
Some of the loads of wood which we have carried up are soon 
crackling in the stove, and a soupy smell pervades the adjacent 
crags. The amateur chef means well, but he does not cook well; 
yet our mountain appetites make light of the fact that sardines and 
soup do not mix pleasantly in the same pan. 

Then to bed on the wooden pallets amid the straw and blankets, 
which possess a strong and even active individuality. Let it not be 
forgotten that from Dauphiné—the ‘‘ Scented Land’—came the 
discoverer of insecticide. Unfortunately he never returned, so the 
climber should nowadays take Keating with him and use it liberally. 
Lucky the man who sleeps well amidst such surroundings. More- 
over, a great climb is in the air; the excitements of coming events 
cast their shadows before. Now and again the midnight wind strikes 
the hut wailingly ; but all the time, far overhead, it moans a dirge- 
like song through the gap of the Bréche Zsigmondy and over the 
shattered crest of the Meije. Thoughts naturally revert to the past 
history of our mountain. In imagination we see those two famous 
brothers, Emil and Otto Zsigmondy, struggling desperately with 
those terrific rocks by which they hope to mount to the Bréche. 
But the greatest mountaineers may meet more than their match. 
Emil Zsigmondy has climbed up the smooth, almost holdless cliff. 
His brother stands eighty feet below on an ample ledge, with the 
rope secured around a projecting rock. For some moments there 
is stillness. Then comes the disturbing call that upward progress 
is impossible, and descent seems equally so. The leader is ‘‘ crag 
fast.” Then he espies a small spillikin of rock, and hitches the rope 
over this in hope that it may support him during the enforced 
descent. But, alas! when his weight comes on the rope it slips off 
the projection. He crashes downwards through mid-air past his 
brother. When the strain comes the rope breaks instantly where 
it is held by the second brother around the belay, or both must go. 
His thumb is torn away with the recoil of the breaking rope. 
Emil Zsigmondy is found next day on the slopes of the Etangons 
glacier, at the base of the two-thousand-feet precipice. 

Such stirring recollections are not conducive to somnolence, 
nor are the frolics of the mice very soothing, especially when they 
perform climbing feats on one’s body and even head. Thus it is 
almost good news to hear the guides’ snoring duet resolve itself into 
more articulate sounds. It is three o’clock in the morning and time 
to awake. The matutinal minutes and meals in a mountain hut are 
never pleasant, but on the Meije there is little delay. The rope is 
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tied on in the hut, for the climbing starts straight away—it is almost 
a case of stepping out of bed on to the rocks. 


THE MEIJE, THE MOST DIFFICULT OF THE DAUPHINY“ALPS,{/FROM THE WAY UP 
FROM LA BERARDE 


A. The Promontoire Hut is on the rocks to the right. B. The Top of the Glacier Carré 
and start of the West Ridge. C. The highest point of the Meije. D. The Bréche 
Zsigmondy—just below this Emil Zsigmondy fell. 


It is a perfect night ; every crag stands out grim and clear in 
bright moonlight. Only the crest of the Meije is hidden in fleecy 
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clouds when the night wind sinks to rest. Behind us dips the 
long, sinuous valley to La Bérarde, its gloomy depths contrasting 
impressively with the array of dominating peaks silver-crested in the 
moon’s rays. The huge, snowy mass of the Ecrins (the Screen) 
justifies its name. The Pelvoux and other mighty Dauphiny 
monsters are hidden by its massiveness. But the glories of the back- 
ward glimpse are soon eclipsed by the confronting problem. 

We fall, or rather rise, to work in real earnest. Lanterns are 
unnecessary on such a night. Up chimneys and slabs we struggle 
and clamber. Ever onwards through the mirk advances the 
guide with the confidence of bearing and neatness of foot of the 


‘‘THEN TO BED ON THE WOODEN PALLETS AMIDST THE STRAW AND THE BLANKETS” 


mountain goat. No loose rocks fall to keep those on the lower 
portion of the rope wide awake, but at times the moon is suddenly 
obscured by a passing cloud. Then some one or other is sure to be 
in difficulty. The outstretched foot misses the intended ledge—there 
is a startled call as the Englishman dangles momentarily ’midst 
the darkness of Erebus. The Frenchman in front strengthens 
the entente cordiale by a timely pull on the rope. ‘‘ Voila! prenez 
garde, monsieur!” is the mild remonstrance. 

The climbing is so engrossing that the gathering greyness of 
dawn is scarcely noticed. When real difficulty begins it is almost 
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daylight, and the terminal icicles of the Glacier Carré grin grimly 
overhead. As a gentle hint of more to follow, some small, detached 
masses come whizzing past. Memory recalls the disaster to two 
guideless climbers who wandered innocently hereabouts. The Meije 
let loose her artillery and they were no more. 

Thus a course out of the line of fire is undertaken, and the route 
rises to the left. Soon the party is forced out on to the terrific cliff 
above the Bréche de la Meije. The downward glance for foothold 
reveals naught but an inch-wide ledge and then the shadowy glacier 
over a thousand feet below. The guide’s cry ‘‘Take care!” seems 
unnecessary. One at atime the party moves slowly and carefully 
up the great wall. A way to the right is ultimately made, and after 
the short descent of some smooth rocks the Glacier Carré lies close 
at hand, or rather foot. 

The white, snowy surface suggests pleasant walking to travellers 
who have been roughly used on the stubborn rocks. It looks 
beautiful, embosomed amongst the sternly magnificent crags; but 
truly beauty is only skin-deep on glaciers, as some of the 
party quickly learn if they tread the surface carelessly. Some small 
but surprising snow-masked crevasses are apt to engulf the unwary. 
But once fairly on the ice the way is safe and sure. 

At one point the situation is thrilling. The ascent of a steep, 
smooth, and difficult slab tests muscle and skill to the utmost. The 
arrival on its crest is startling. The hands grip the sharp top, the 
left foot swings around airily, and with a desperate upward heave 
one lands breathlessly astride what is in reality the ridge-pole of the 
mountain. The right leg hangs playfully above one of the grandest 
precipices in the Alps; the left dangles over the tiny village of La 
Grave, 7,500 ft. below, revealed thus dramatically for the first time. 
A few days previously a wish to journey to the old-world village had 
been expressed, but now there is no desire of fulfilment. More 
interest is evinced in hand-holds to prevent an involuntary visit ; so 
upwards, not downwards, is the cry, and Caliban-like we crawl and 
cling along the crest of the ridge. 

The distant view is now arresting in its magnificence. Mont 
Blanc towers afar to the north-east, undoubtedly the crowning 
breaker in a veritable sea of mountains. But the prospect is short- 
lived—a soft fleecy cloud suddenly floats around the peak, blotting 
out all but the adjacent world of savage crags. For a few minutes 
the climbing becomes all-engrossing. A cheval we move at first, but 
soon there is a confronting bulge in the narrow ridge, and we have 
to stand on its sharp tip. Then comes a long stretch, a sharp pull 
on the rope from those ahead, and we have conquered. The difficulties 
lessen, and a few minutes later upward progress is impossible. We 
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are on the top of the Meije, 13,081 ft. above the sea. The clouds blot 
out everything; but now and again the huge serrated eastern ridge 
looms below, bounded by the fearsome-looking tower of the Doigt 


AN EVENING VIEW FROM THE MEIJE—THE WEIRDLY-SHAPED PEAK OF THE DOIGT DE 
DIEU RISES IN THE CENTRE 


de Dieu. Descent by this is the usual course, but the return to La 
Bérarde is counselled. Four hours later we are back at the hut, and 
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ere the westering sun sinks behind the peaks La Bérarde is within 
sight and sound. 

In the early days of mountaineering La Bérarde could scarcely 
rank as a health resort. Like other Dauphiny centres, the inhabi- 
tants were not very dependable. In fact, there was nothing stable 
about the place but its smell. Now this is all changed. The 
sanitary arrangements are quite up to, or above, the average of other 
Alpine resorts. The same may be said of the politeness and trust- 
worthiness of the natives. The Chalet Hotel is thoroughly up-to-date 
in its improvements and comforts, and a new hotel has_ been 
recently opened. There are few places in the Alps where the 
natives are so unspoilt by tourist traffic. They live aloof from the 
hotel life in their closely-packed chalets, which rival in the richness 
of their sun-tinted colouring the huge brown rocks that rise all 
round. As a relaxation from the excitements of climbing, the 
visitor will find the local conditions of existence an interesting 
study. The people live on and clothe themselves with what they 
grow, despite the thinness of the soil, on the rocky ground. ‘‘ Small 
holdings” are developed in such a way as to make the average Briton 
stare. High up on the bare mountain-sides small patches of corn 
are dotted here and there amongst the rocks, and when a new La 
Bérardian appears on the scene its first birthday gift is a small plot 
of land cleared of stones and then planted with corn. The next 
gifts are a cow anda sheep. With these life is practically assured. 

However, the lover of mountain rambling and scrambling is 
probably more concerned with the higher attractions of the district. 
The Meije is one of the most difficult of all the Alps, but plenty of 
easy peaks are available. The Téte de la Maye is a walking expedi- 
tion, yet for its size it gives us the best idea of the topography and 
grandeur of the surrounding masses. The Téte de Chéret provides 
a longer day and a loftier outlook ; moreover, the hands as well as the 
feet are called into service. The glaciers of Pilatte and Chardon 
are within easy walk, and close enough to the hotel to make the air 
exhilarating even on the hottest days. The Pointe des Etages 
yields more active entertainment, and if climbed directly up the 
north ridge the rock-work is difficult. The erection of a new 
hut on the right bank of the Pilatte glacier suggests attempts on the 
Pelvoux, Les Bans, or other great snow mountains that rise to 
the south of La Bérarde. But time is short and mountain weather is 
fickle, so the first opportunity is seized to attack the Ecrins. 
This is the greatest of all the Dauphiny heights. 

On an afternoon of cloud and sunshine we start for the sleeping- 
place, and all are heavily laden with blankets, firewood, and provisions, 
for the hut is not yet complete, and we have to make use of the 
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“shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” This is situated amidst 
the stony wastes below the glaciers that fall like curtains of dazzling 


CLIMBING THE GREAT WALL ON THE MEIJE 


whiteness from the north slopes of the Ecrins. As evening sets in 
the outlook becomes disheartening, clouds descend, and showers 


sweep across the valley. 
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After the evening meal we creep into the hollow below the 
boulder, where blankets have been skilfully arranged on young juniper 
bushes. Wandering streams of water drip from the sloping rock- 
roof, and the ‘‘ open window” enthusiast gets his fill of fresh air ; 
but for ordinary mortals to sleep under such conditions, at 9,000 ft. 
above sea level, is somewhat difficult. About midnight a companion 
who never drinks water in the Alps is overcome by dreams of drowning. 
He plunges out wildly and disturbs the whole ‘“‘ bed-room.” Some 
of our heads find the ceiling oppressive, also impressive. But a peep 
forth counteracts the confusion. 

The black roof of the gite, and the boulders which form the foot 


OUR SLEEPING PLACE ON THE WAY UP THE ECRINS—‘‘ THE KITCHEN”’ IS SEEN 
IN THE FOREGROUND 


of our bed, cut off most of the scene; we look out as it were from 
the jaws of some monster. The clouds have disappeared, and stars 
flicker in the firmament above grey, mysterious, mountain forms that 
rise out of a sea of mist, all bathed in brilliant moonlight. Sleep is 
impossible. In half an hour’s time breakfast is disposed of, and we 
are under way for the dim recesses of the Ecrins which loom over- 
head. Over stony wildernesses we stumble in the uncertain light, 
then up and up midst the everlasting snows. But the higher we rise 
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the more doubtful the weather. It is a fiery sunrise, and behind us 
the Pointe des Etages—the Dauphiny Matterhorn—gleams like a 


DESCENDING THE ECRINS—‘' WE GLISSADE HELTER-SKELTER DOWN ONE OF THE 
GREAT COULOIRS”’ 


blood-red danger-signal. In about three hours’ time we have crossed 
near the Col des Avalanches and stand below the great precipice that 
upholds the icy crest of our peak. 
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How changed the scene! The calm of early morning has de- 
parted. Great clouds of roseate hue rush upwards from the gloomy 
depths of the Col, whose name the dull roar of a thundering avalanche 
far below accentuates. An icy wind sweeps up the slope, but we 
attack the great frozen cliff in grim earnest, knowing that the storm 
of dawn often passes, and holding to this faith. But, alas! there is 
little else to hold to; ledges for hands and feet become horribly glazed 
with ice. Moreover, on this occasion faith moves neither storm nor 
mountain. The former increases in violence, the latter grows in 
bulk and repulsiveness. A sudden gust catches us in full force on an 
exposed corner, and almost flings the leader off his icy stance into 
the gulf of the Col des Avalanches a thousand feet below. The 
guides lose heart in the attack, and a certain half-frozen amateur 
is invited to take the lead. But the position is growing desperate : 
an immediate retreat is ordered. And none too soon, for an hour 
later there are gloomy rumours as to frost-bite, but happily these 
misgivings are not justified when the danger-zone is passed. 

Once off the rocks quick progress down the snow promotes that 
warmth which is life. We glissade helter-skelter down one great 
couloir. On the valleyward way there are no regrets, for a whirling 
snow-storm enwraps us, and the day becomes absolutely hopeless for 
high mountaineering. Had the ascent been persisted in the loss of all 
would have been certain. Our fate would have been the same as 
that of some French climbers who were storm-bound and frozen to 
death on the crest of the Ecrins in 1900. 

Sad to relate, we are not vouchsafed a chance of retrieving our 
ill-fortune on the Ecrins. The appointed holiday-time vanishes in 
days of cloudy and stormy weather. Thus comes the au-revoiy—not 
good-bye—to many new friends, stalwart mountains and men of 
Dauphiné. Down the long winding valley we wander with luggage 
on mule-back as far as St. Christophe. From this quaintly pictur- 
esque home of famous guides we follow the quickest and usual way 
by Bourg d’Oisans to Grenoble, whence the night express whirls us 


across France through Lyons to Paris. Next day we greet the 
white cliffs of old England. 


PRISONERS 
BY ‘‘ MAIBERKONO ”’ 


THE sun was beating down upon the whitewashed, tin-roofed barn 
that is the District Office. At the door, upon an uncomfortable- 
looking stool, orderly constable Madagu dozed. Shiny black as to 
face, Madagu, sadly tolerant of a skimpy zouave jacket, of ‘‘ shorts” 
of abnormal shortness and tightness, puttees that worried him, and 
of that ridiculous little fez, with its bothering tassel that persistently 
and successfully seeks the wearer’s eye. Tall he was, and bulky, 
and he bulged out of his uniform at every exit and entrance. His 
face was large and flat, two flappy ears flanked it, a pair of little, 
sharp, twinkling eyes sparkled in the midst of it. He had enormous 
hands and feet, which gave one the impression of being set on at 
unusual angles to the limbs supporting them. Lastly, he was, and 
is, a most cheerful worthy person withal, and a perfect glutton for 
sitting on a stool without an office, in the sun. It was mid-after- 
noon, and, save the District Officer, sweating and scribbling away 
inside, nothing was moving. The black brother is far too sensible 
to exert himself what time the sun “live for up.” Rather does he 
seek a shady spot—there is none cool—and there repose himself till 
sunset brings the coolth of evening. Then he partakes of food, and, - 
like enough, sits up best part of the night banging a drum, a trick 
that tends to render him unpopular in the neighbourhood of a 
station. 

At Rama the office stands in a large, clean-swept square of 
sand ; before it is a staff bearing the Union flag. On the afternoon 
in question this drooped motionless in the heat. Here and there 
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about the office a tall palm rises stiff and straight, and away off 
to the front passes the road. Here, wide and well kept, a few 
hundred yards in either direction brings you to the typical road of 
Central Africa—just a path meandering away into the distance. 
Insignificant it looks, and uninteresting and mean. Yet along it 
these many centuries have passed and repassed traders and kings, 
slave dealers and their living chattels, mallami and hunters, con- 
querors and fugitives, each upon their several businesses intent. 
From Kano to Adamawa runs the old road, and much of history has 
it seen. Over mountains, across swamps, through rivers and great 
walled Musulmi cities, skirting the lands of pagan cannibals, past 
desert and farm, swings the old road, in its way and in its place a 
type amongst earth’s highways. 

Inside the office the District Officer continued to perspire and 
his pen went on scratching away. In the annexe a couple of babu 
clerks slept silently, and outside orderly police constable Madagu 
hovered upon the verge of slumber and of snoring. Down the road 
a small cloud of dust, dimly seen through the heat haze, was coming 
along. From it emergeda small party, three constables in uniform, 
three prisoners in chains. They halted. The prisoners arranged 
themselves in line, two of the constables fell in behind them, ordered 
arms, and stood easy, whilst the third, with sloped arms, moved 
across to the somnolent orderly. 

** Agashaika !”’ (May you be saluted !) he said. 

Madagu jumped up, blinked, fumbled with his fez and his collar 
and his kummabund, stood at length to attention, and 

“Sanu da zua!” (Hail to you coming off a journey!) he 
replied. Then he bowed to the little group standing in the glare. 
Receiving a large, flat, blue, official envelope, he entered the office, 
saluted vigorously, and handed it to the youthful representative of 
Britain. 

He welcomed the interruption gladsomely, for he said, ‘‘ We’ve 
had sufficient of accounts for this afternoon, and will now pass to other 
matters.” And he dabbed a handkerchief at head and neck, what 
time he studied the contents of the blueenvelope. Warrants, ration, 
and pay certificates of three long-sentence prisoners, with escort, 
sent down two hundred miles for transmission to Headquarters. 
Re-entered the orderly, observing, ‘“‘ Dar corporal get word for say 
for you, Sar,” introduced that person, who, rifle still at the slope, 
negotiated the entrance with difficulty, but being at last safely inside, 
tapped the butt smartly with his right hand by way of salute, and 
stood. He explained that his party was much overdue, owing to 
the wretched condition of the prisoners. ‘‘ Plenty sick live for catch 
um,” he said. Added, that they were ill long before they left 
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Bawanchi: Bawanchi being the headquarters of a neighbouring 
province, where there is a gaol. 

Now, there is an ordinance, honoured more in the breach than 
otherwise, laying it down that all long-sentence prisoners are to be 
sent by first opportunity to the big gaol in the capital of the Pro- 
tectorate. The capital is a large and very beautiful place. There 
are many bungalows, palatial offices with punkahs and punkah- 
wallahs and trousered negro clerks and typewriters, miles of pretty 
roads, tennis-courts, a polo-ground, and a racecourse. All the 
people who live in Zungerja do so as the reward of notorious virtue 
and ability. To say of a certain one that he lives and works in this 
delectable spot is to bestow upon him the earthly analogue of a halo. 
All these eminent and devoted citizens are very proud of the place, 
and of themselves, and ever do they sigh for more and prettier miles 
of roads, for more and more tennis-courts, for improvements and 
enlargings of the polo-ground and racecourse. Now, the essential 
factor in the provision of these delights is labour, and it is supplied 
largely, mainly, by the prison. And hence great zeal on the 
part of all them that dwell in Zungerja for the strict observance of 
the musty old regulation referred to. The humble and industrious 
men who live in the bush have modest ambitions in the direction, 
perhaps, of one tennis-court, and difficulties connected with the 
forwarding of prisoners from an out-station to the capital are not 
infrequently such as to cause delay. Such delay helps on the out- 
station tennis-court, and leads to much furious telegraphing from 
the capital. All this will serve to explain the feeling of wonder, 
shading off into suspicion, that the arrival of these men had aroused 
in the bosom of the District Officer. 

‘“ Why,” he said to himself, ‘‘why are the Bawanchi people 
sending down prisoners at a time of the year when transport facilities 
are non-existent, and they could keep hold of the men for several 
months more?” He reached for his helmet, went forth into the 
afternoon, and ran his eye over the arrivals. They told him that 
they had been ill for a long time in the gaol at Bawanchi, and that 
they had been able to make but poor pace on the two hundred 
miles of journey. They said that the escort had been kind to them 
all the time, and that they had been well fed throughout. It took 
a long time to get all this out. Your aboriginal black man is no 
snob. Mohammedanism has taught him self-respect, and therewith 
its necessary corollary, respect for others, and a grave courtesy that 
is as delightful as it is characteristic. He talks to king or to beggar 
as one gentleman to another; neither impudent nor servile is he. 
So these poor wretches went through the customary long formula 
of compliments, to all of which the District Officer replied gravely, 
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before the matter in hand was referred to. The conversation ended, 
escort and prisoners retired to the shade of a big cotton-tree on the 
roadside, whilst the District Officer re-entered the office, where he 
scribbled a chit to the other white man on the station, the Doctor. 
Madagu received the takarda and departed at a lumbering trot for 
the Medical Officer’s bungalow. En route he exchanged greetings 
with the white-drill clothed menial who was advancing upon the 
office with the District Officer's tea. 

The Doctor at Rama was one of those delightful people so 
seldom met with on earth. They are common enough in books, 
and there are doubtless lots of them in Heaven. Poltello was young, 
keen, amiable, capable, and a foe to gossip. A genius, also, 1’ faith, 
for he was wont to engage in the war of sonnets and acrostics and 
suchlike hard, difficult things that used to rage in the Westminster 
Gazette (Saturday edition). Poltello followed the tea into the 
office, and the indefatigable Madagu resumed his perch without, 
and prepared to slumber some more. Four o’clock struck, and the 
pair of trousered negroes from the outer office, whose interest in life 
and capacity for living return automatically at that hour, insinuated 
themselves gently into the District Officer’s sanctum, drawing 
attention to their presence by a duet, pianissimo, of coughs. Then, 
wreathed in smiles, bowing in the Israelite style, they murmured 
in unison something about ‘‘ ——’clock, sir, *ternoon, sir,” and 
retired in excellent order. 

The Doctor searched the table for cigarettes, producing chaos 
‘“‘one time” with his rummagings. Then he accepted some tea, took 
a chair, and was ready for council. There was a light shuffle of 
sandals, and, framed in the doorway, appeared Abubakr. Abubakr, 
white-robed and turbaned, interpreter, political agent, intelligence 
officer, and altogether indispensable, the District Officer's most 
important asset in the governance of his division. A slightly-built, 
brown-coloured man, with clean-cut features, and keen, intelligent 
expression ; finely-moulded hands and feet indicate his race——Filani, 
conqueror, ruler, aristocrat of all the Western Sudan. He is a 
strict Mohammedan, a student of Al Koran, reads and writes Arabic, 
has three wives, and the manners of an Ambassador. As different 
from the trousered negro, or babu, type, as he is superior to him. 

Said the District Officer to this personage, ‘‘ Outside are escorts 
and prisoners from Bawanchi. Go and learn all their news.” 

The Doctor said “More tea please,” got it, and another 
cigarette. 

‘“*T asked you to come over,” remarked the District Officer, “to 
talk about these prisoners that are just arrived. They look to me 
to be in a parlous state. They tell me that they were ill when 
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they left Bawanchi, had been so for some time before they started. 
I don’t like the look of ’em. When a native gets to looking like 
these fellows he generally dies. I don’t want them to die here, and 
I can’t send them down to Headquarters for another month at least. 
The Bawanchi people ought not to send men down here in sucha 
state.” 

What’s their offence ?”” asked the Doctor. 

“ They’re all in the same boat; rebellion; all three captured 
with arms in their hands; sentenced to death, each of ’em; sentences 
commuted to seven years, seven years, and five years respectively.” 

** Well,” says the man of medicine, ‘‘ I’ll run the rule over your 
friends,” and he went outside. He was away for some time, and 
returned looking grave. ‘*‘ Those men won’t live more than a month 
in gaol,” he said. ‘‘They’re just wasting away: broken heart. 
Same way that a caged sparrow does. I’ve seen plenty such cases. 
A native commits what we call, and what is in point of fact, a crime. 
The Administration catches him, tries him, gaols him. The fellow 
gets better food, better clothing, better lodging than he’s ever 
known before; and he’s not overworked. Only he’s under restraint, 
and that kills him. This trio tell me that they are small traders, 
meaning of course nomads, wanderers over the whole of this part of 
Africa. They found themselves in a small town up in the north 
of Bawanchi some months ago, when there was a row on, wherein 
they took a hand, and to which entered troops. They were cap- 
tured, and expected to be killed. Any sugar there? Thanks, and a 
cigarette please. You know the way such things start. A political 
officer goes to one of these remote, woolly places, on assessing bent. 
The people refuse to admit him, won’t talk to him, and flick arrows 
at him if he persists. Probably they bag one or two of his carriers. 
Occasionally they drop the political man himself. The sequel is 
always the same. A section of native infantry appears soon after, 
the people still refuse to treat, more arrows are flicked, there follows 
a small fight in which a good many folk are killed, and there is a 
fire and a little inevitable looting to finish up with. It’s all very sad 
and bad and mad, mais, que faire ?” 

The other, with reminiscences of his own, nods agreement. 

“* Look’ee here, old thing,” he says, ‘‘ the point is, what’s to be 
done, here and now? I can’t release the beggars. Besides, any old 
way, flicking arrows at political officers is obviously a practice to be 
discouraged as far as possible, though I, as a political officer, say 
it that shouldn’t. Now there’s just one thing. If a prisoner is 
certified by the officer in medical charge of the prison—(that’s you) 
—to be suffering from an infectious disease, or from leprosy, then it is 

competent for the governor of the prison—(that’s me)—acting upon 
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the request of the Medical Officer aforesaid, to confine such prisoner 
in a temporary house of grass, well away from the main gaol. A 
suitable guard must be mounted over the segregation house or houses.” 
And having found a place in the portly volume of the Laws, he 
handed the volume over. ‘ There,” he said, “‘is the reference. Now 
then,” he continued, ‘‘ in astation such as this at Rama, where there 
is a permanent ‘constable famine,’ where a dozen men have to do 
duty for twice that number, a guard for this duty could not number 
more than three men, i.e. one sentry. And a single sentry might 
find it difficult to watch efficiently, throughout the dark hours between 
midnight and dawn, three grass huts, well separated. And if an 
inmate, or even if all three inmates, supposing for example that 
there should happen to be three, should make their escape, it would 
not be possible to deal severely with such a sentry. Dost see, 
O son of Galen?” 

“‘Ye-s,” replied the Doctor. ‘‘Give mea pen,” and he wrote: 

“From the Officer in Medical Charge of the Prison, Rama. To 
the Governor of the Prison, Rama. Sir, I have the honour to report 
that prisoners 741 Awudu Yola, 742 Musa Bunkurri, 743 Adamu 
Katsina are suffering from leprosy, and to request, in accordance with 
Proclamation IV of 1906, para. 12, that they may be removed from 
the prison building to a segregation camp. I have the honour to be, 
sir, your obedient servant, J. M. F. Poltello, M.O., Rama Prison.”’ 

‘**Righto!” said the District Officer. ‘‘I’ll have them put into 
those huts along the road towards the native town; you remember the 
shelters that were put up for the Emir’s people when they came a few 
weeks back? We'll call the place a segregation camp. Orderly!” 

“Cart” 

**Call Abubakr!” And the robed and turbaned one enters. 

** Well, Abubakr, what’s the news?” Out it all came, political, 
general, and scandalous. And then: 

*‘ He says also, sir, that the bature likhitur (doctor sahib) at 
Bawanchi told the bature dansandur (police officer) that these 
men would die if they were kept in prison. He tells further that 
five prisoners have died there within the last three months.” 

“I see,” interrupts the District Officer. ‘‘That’ll do, 
Abubakr. Go and tell the Sergeant-Major to mount a guard to 
relieve the Bawanchiescort. They are to dismiss and go to barracks.” 
Turning to the Doctor, “‘ Rather suspected something of the sort,”’ 
he said. 

“‘Can’t altogether blame the Bawanchi folk though,” said the 
other. ‘The little tin gods at Zungerja ask lots of questions and 
make heaps of trouble over prison mortality rates. A Medical Officer 
can’t help a man dving of broken heart. Liberty is the only magani 
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(medicine) that acts there. All the same this was a Bawanchi 
matter, and it seems only fair that they should see it through, and 
stand any subsequent, and consequent, racket. I’ve got a mortality 
return to render just as my Bawanchi colleague has. Come over 
and have a peg when you’re through,” and he strolled off. 

The District Officer saw the new guard mounted, and the party 
went off down the road, towards the ‘‘ segregation camp.” <A word 
or two and a small coin to the orderly, who is a man of many 
wives, ensured that a large meal followed them. 

The groom arrived with the pony, the office was closed, and 
the District Officer went off for his evening canter. Coming back, 
he passed the prisoners in their quarters, squatting round a great 
smoking calabash, reeking with hot food, discussing it with evident 
appreciation. The irons hampered them, and he said to the guard: 

“Those irons chafe a good deal, don’t you think? Take them 
off.” 

“You'll not run away ?” to the men. 

“You are our father and our mother,” they replied; ‘‘ how can 
we run away? ” 

He and the Doctor dined together, in pyjamas and dressing- 
gown, comme @Whabitude. Afterwards, they sat in long chairs, in 
the moonlight, talking slowly of many things. The moon was well 
up in the royal blue firmament, and it was gotten late, when the 
pair struggled to their feet, and moved off down the road, in the 
direction of the segregation camp. The District Officer slipped a 
long native knife into his pocket as they started, and into his hand the 
other man pressed a lot of toros (threepenny pieces). Presently— 

‘“* Halt ! who comes there?” from the sentry, and— 

‘Friend !” they replied. Then— 

‘Pass, friend; all’s well !’’ came back from the man, a fellow of 
most excellent intent, who found much difficulty in getting his tongue 
round the words of the formula, the only English he knew. He 
resumed his pacing up and down before the huts in which were the 
prisoners. 

The two white men came to a stand beside the fire, round about 
which, under the open sky, the men of the guard were stretched sleep- 
ing. One of the men scrambled to a sitting position, saw the visitors, 
and shook the corporal, who sprang to his feet. The District Officer 
asked for the prisoners, and the corporal said they were all sleeping. 
He added that they were good men, one of them being, in point of fact, 
his, the corporal’s, brother. By which he meant that they were both 
born in the same part of the country. He was possessed of con- 
versational powers, was the corporal; in truth he verged upon the 
loquacious. He talked of his country, hundreds of miles away to 
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the northward, where every man has at least three horses ; where 
there are no swamps; where are many great walled cities; where 
the fierce Tuareg, riding camels, carrying each man a six-foot-long 
gun, come raiding down from their home in the great desert— 
sometimes conquering, sometimes driven off by the sturdy men with 
spears, such spears, with a blade three feet long and four or more 
inches wide—failing to-day, success attends upon the Tuareg to- 
morrow, and always they are fighting. The Doctor was much 
interested in it all, and the sentry also was minded to listen. The 
District Officer strolled past him, into a hut. The occupant, aroused 
by the talking without, was quickly in possession of that long native 
knife, and of a few of the tiny coins. Ina very few moments he had 
removed, low down, at the back, a small semi-circular piece from 
the grass wall of the hut. This accomplished, and the knife back 
in his pocket, the District Officer passed forth, into the next hut, thence 
to the third and last. Then he rejoined the little group at the fire, 
where the corporal was concluding his account of his country in a 
depreciatory key. Thesoil isnot good there, too many people are on 
the land, there is no richness left in it ; food is hard to get, and dear 
to buy ; aman must toil greatly to live. On the whole, Rama, where 
food is plentiful, and cheap, is, with all its drawbacks, preferable. 

Very soon the pair of gaol-breakers started back for the bungalow. 
The corporal of reminiscences resumed his interrupted slumbers, the 
sentry returned to his solitary march up and down, up and down 
before the line of huts. The moon began to decline in the heavens, 
and the slow hours moved on towards another day. 
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ON LADY EVELYN LAKE 


CONCERNING CANADIAN CANOE TRIPS 
BY C. F. LANE 


Why is it so difficult to interest the Britisher in canoes and canoe 
trips? The reason must be that few people outside the inhabitants 
of the American Continent are familiar with the possibilities the 
canoe offers, and that the experiences of those who have been in 
canoes is confined to such waters as the Thames and the quiet 
reaches of other rivers. 

The idea prevails that the canoe is tricky and not to be trusted 
when the wind blows and the waves roll high; yet there are few if 
any canoeists who if caught in a storm on some lake in a boat 
would not change into a canoe were it possible. These lines are 
being penned while at the writer’s side lies a letter from a leading 
New York lawyer, a man over fifty years of age, wherein appears 
the following sentence: ‘“‘I mistrust a boat on Lake Superior. 
I would rather have a canoe any time in really rough water than any 
rowing-boat that was ever built.”” So would the writer of these 
lines, and he asks his readers to take his word that a canoe, handled 
by a Canadian guide, will never deceive, either on a stormy lake or 
while shooting down rapids on rivers. 

The canoe has done more to open up Canada than even the 
railway. The Indian invented the canoe, and to-day civilised man 
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has been unable to construct any substitute that can do the same 
work. 

In order to get to the best fishing places, in fact to get into real 
primeval Canada, a canoe must be employed, and there is no man 
who has once taken a trip into the Canadian wilds who will not 
repeat the experience when the opportunity offers. 

At first the novice will sit still and scarcely dare to breathe, 
but after a couple of hours he finds that he can change his position 
without the least danger of an upset. By the third day out nine 
men out of ten can stand up and cast a fly on either side of their 
craft. 
The average writer, when illustrating his canoeing story, 
includes photographs of men burdened with impossible loads pre- 
paring to transport the baggage past some unnavigable water or 
from one lake to another. It is safe to say that in most cases the 
burdens are merely assumed for a few moments, while an exposure is 
made, and subdivided when the actual portage takes place. Such 
pictures lead the inexperienced to fear that some of their holiday will 
be spent in playing the part of beast of burden. As a matter of fact 
portages are welcomed on a canoe trip. Legs get cramped in a 
canoe at times, and the change to a spell of walking is a relief, not 
atrial. True, the knack of carrying an eighteen-foot canoe for half 
a mile is not acquired easily, but such work falls to the guide, and 
he must be a poor specimen of humanity who cannot carry a pack 
weighing fifty or sixty pounds, which is all the visitor will be asked 
or expected to do. He need do no carrying at all if he is willing to 
wait while the guide makes a second trip. 

Thoughts of spending two or three weeks in the bush under 
canvas, with the earth for a bed, cause the ignorant to fear. The 
writer’s first experience of a night in a tent was on the Island during 
a certain Henley week some years ago. The first night it rained 
torrents, and great was the discomfort thereof. A Canadian guide 
does not pitch a tent in a hollow, he does not pull guy ropes as tight 
as possible when rain seems likely: he sees that the pegs will hold, 
in fact he provides as comfortable sleeping quarters as any one need 
wish for. A bed of fir branches, properly laid and covered with a 
canvas ‘‘sod-cloth,” is luxury, and the man who cannot sleep 
thereon without turning is a rarity. 

Any man who takes a canoe trip will return to civilisation 
physically and morally better than on the day hestarted forth. Lungs 
will be expanded, muscles hardened, and the internal machinery in 
perfect order. A sojourn in God’s unspoilt country will teach any 
human being that he is but an atom, and not the important being he 
imagines. Around the camp fire at night, or while waiting at the 
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end of some portage for his guide to make a second trip, the true 
meaning of Service’s lines— 


I have stood in a mighty-mouthed hollow 
Which was plum full of hush to the brim 
will sink home, and God will be a more present reality. 

Every moment spent in Nature’s solitudes will be of interest. 
Coming round some bend in the river a moose or deer will be seen. 
On some jutting sand-bar the guide will point out the track of some 
bear, or it may be a mink or otter’s footprint. The easy manner in 
which these guides, born and bred in the wilderness, overcome 


PORTAGING A CANOE, CANADIAN FASHION 


difficulties that appear insurmountable to the town dweller is a 
constant source of surprise ; and the wonders that an axe can perform 
in the hands of a woodsman must be seen to be believed. 

The kit required is very simple, and too many articles are as 
great a nuisance to the owner as to the guide. An old suit, two 
flannel shirts, a spare pair of flannel trousers, six pairs of thick 
socks, a soft felt hat, two pairs of moccasins, a pair of old slippers 
(to wear in camp), and a rubber ‘‘ poncho” suffice. Of course a few 
handkerchiefs, a couple of towels, a suit of pyjamas, soap, toothbrush, 
comb, and razor, take up no room. By all means wear trousers: 
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they are far more comfortable in a canoe, where buttons and any 
tightness round the knee are apt to be a source of discomfort. Leave 
boots behind, a pair of oil-tanned moccasins being far more com- 
fortable both in a canoe or on a portage. The “poncho” is merely a 
rubber sheet with a slit through which to put one’s head, and serves 
several purposes. It can be used as a mackintosh, to cover the 
baggage in rough water, to place over the boughs of the bed, or to 
sit upon round the camp fire or while resting on the portage. A 
canvas dunnage bag, three feet high with a diameter of eighteen 
inches, will hold all the outfit. The only other articles the visitor 
need provide are his blankets—those sold by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany cannot be beaten. 


CAMP AT LAKE KIPAWA 


The canoe, tents, and camp outfit will be furnished by your 
guide, and he too should be left’ to purchase the provisions. The 
amateur who tries to do his own catering will run short of some 
article half-way through the trip, and arrive at the end of it with 
a superfluity of something else. A good guide can tell to the hour 
how long any trip will last; there will be heaps to eat at every meal, 
and precious little left over at the finish. The woodsman does not 
believe in carrying superfluous weight through the wilds, but he is 
just as anxious as his patron that there shall be no question of half 
rations. 

Ways and means are a consideration with most people. It is 
difficult to state the exact daily expenditure on a canoe trip. The 
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man who has graduated and supplies everything himself, merely 
hiring his guide at a daily wage, will probably spend 14s. per day, 12s. 
being for wages, the balance for food. But unless the novice can pick 
out a good guide by instinct and knows just what provisions to get, 
he were wise to trust everything to some man who makes a business 
of catering for canoe trips. This class of man is to be found in 
many parts of Canada; his spare time is spent in cutting out trails, 
removing obstacles in rivers, etc. Most head guides also build a 
comfortable camp near the railway where their visitors can change 
into ‘“‘bush rig” and store the garments of civilisation. Such men 
have but a short season each year in which to gain their living, and 
consequently have to make hay while the sun shines. Their usual 
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charge for providing guides, canoes, tents, cooking and camp equip- 
ment, and food for guide and visitor—in fact everything needed 
with the exception of personal clothing, rods, tackle, blankets—is 
from 20s. to 25s. per day. If two men use one canoe and only have 
one guide there is, of course, a considerable saving for each. 

The sole drawback to being in the woods in the summer is the 
presence of mosquitoes and black fly. These are bad, very bad, during 
June and early July; but by the middle of the latter month the flies 
are all gone and the mosquitoes have passed their prime. The best 
months to visit the bush are August, September, and October, the 
glory of the autumnal colouring in October fully repaying the cost 
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nights. In the swamps, some of which may have to be crossed on a 
portage, a few mosquitoes remain till the fall, so that a small 
bottle of creosote, pennyroyal, and eucalyptus, mixed in equal pro- 
portions, may be carried in the coat-pocket, to be applied to face 
and hands when occasion arises. 

Where to go largely depends upon the class of fishing preferred. 
Let us suppose that trout of six and seven pounds have attractions for 
you. Well and good. Go to Jacktish on the north shore of Lake 
Superior. Thence a three-mile walk will take you to the shore of 
Clearwater Lake, where the night will be spent in a comfortable log- 


IN THE MUSKOKAS 


cabin. The next morning, on looking out of the window, a canoe will 
be seen pulled up on the edge of the beach, loaded and ready to start 
to the far north. After breakfast, as soon as the visitor’s luggage 
is aboard, the start proper will be made. A one-mile paddle down the 
lake leads to the portage (three-quarters of a mile) to Mountain Lake. 
Reaching the lake the guide makes for the outlet of the Steel River, 
Here your first attempt will be made to land a big trout, while the 
guide prepares lunch, and overhauls the dunnage to see that nothing 
has been forgotten. Don’t think you have done a fair half-day’s 
travel, for later in the trip you would count such a journey but 
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a trifle before breakfast. The wise guide knows that an easy start 
means a good finish and that every angler is anxious to catch his 
first fish. 

After lunch you will continue up Mountain Lake and make 
the portage to a chain of lakes stretching some eighty miles due 
north. Here the first camp will be made. Henceforth you will be 
wise to defer fishing operations for two or three days till the Hudson 
Bay Post on Long Lake be reached. Long Lake Post is an impor- 
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tant trading centre for the Indians, whither they bring their catch of 
fur in the spring, where they loaf away the summer, and where they 
get supplies, on credit, to last them through the next winter. A day 
spent here is full of interest. You have now reached the head waters 
of the Kenogami, where huge trout may be taker on the fly till you are 
tired of catching them. If the trip is to be limited to two weeks the 
journey home will be over the same route for two days; but Mountain 
Lake will again be reached via the Upper Steel River, which runs 
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parallel to the chain of lakes followed on the outgoing journey. The 
Upper Steel is beautiful beyond words, and each bend in its winding 
course discloses new pictures. The fishing on this river is good, 
but not so good as a few years ago; however, enough trout of two 
and three pounds will be caught to satisfy every member of the 
party at four meals a day. 

If five weeks instead of two can be spared the Kenogami should 
be followed from Long Lake Post till it joins the Nagagami, which 
flows south and reaches the main line of the C.P.R. at Montizambert, 
a few miles east of the starting-point. If this course be followed the 
Kenogami and Nagagami will provide trout-fishing dreamed of, but 
seldom experienced. 

If fishing is a minor consideration, a splendid trip is to journey 
to Bisco and traverse the course of the Mississauga to the shores 
of Lake Huron, some 250 miles south, where the railroad is 
again reached. This is part of the original route followed by the 
pioneers who made their way up the St. Lawrence to the Great 
Lakes and thence to Hudson Bay. The district through which 
this river flows is a Forest Reserve, and teems with wild life of 
all kinds. From start to finish the scenery is magnificent, and 
the sight of Aubrey Falls, midway on the journey, was worth the 
cost of the trip twice over. 

The railway has now penetrated so far to the north that the 
shores of Hudson Bay can be reached eight days after leaving 
Cochrane station in Ontario. The route is down the Frederick 
House and Abitibbi rivers to the Moose, at whose mouth, just before 
entering the bay, are trading posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and Messrs. Revillon Bros. Both these posts are important, and 
many an interesting day may be spent studying the life of residents 
in these far northern regions. The Abitibbi is a river of rapids, and 
the journey up-stream coming home is a trifle arduous; still, if 
it be taken in easy stages it presents no hardships, and several 
ladies have accomplished it. 

It were impossible to enumerate one-twentieth of the trips 
that might be taken. Every river in Canada is possible for the 
man who fares forth ina canoe. All are interesting, each has its 
separate charm, the charm that calls one back again and again. No 
man can say that he knows Canada or can appreciate its ultimate 
possibilities till he has journeyed into the undeveloped parts of the 
Dominion. No man knows the joys of outdoor life open to dwellers 
in Canada till he has wandered over her network of lakes and rivers 
inacanoe. If there is a better method of spending the few weeks 
that can be spared away from the work-a-day world than by taking 
a canoe trip it has yet to be discovered. Those who know the un- 
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alloyed joys of the days spent in the forest cannot express their real 
feelings on paper, but no man who once goes will neglect a second 
chance. If only these lines could persuade an undergraduate, a 
schoolmaster, a barrister, in fact any man or woman who can spare 
a month for a holiday, to fare forth with guide and canoe into the Last 
Best West, it will mean a new and lasting friend for the writer. 


AT THE END OF THE DAY 
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CRICKET AND THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


Tue fundamental principle of English cricket has always been that 
men of all ranks should meet in absolute equality on the field. In 
fact, the first democracy of sport is long antecedent to any similar 
actuality in English political history. If Waterloo was won on the 
playing-fields of Eton, certainly the old English parochial feeling of 
respect for the squire’s family was cemented in village’cricket. The 
squire’s son came back from Harrow or Winchester and did his best 
to bowl out the blacksmith or to hit the slow bowling of the under- 
gardener out of the ground. There wasa fine moral lesson in the way 
in which the public school-boy promptly obeyed the local umpire’s 
decision, wrong though it may have been. When the Chartists were 
proselytising, a tale was told of a countryman saying: ‘‘ What me 
go against the squire? Not me. Why, years ago on that there green 
he caught out my brother off one of the hardest knocks as ever I 
sees.’ That revealed the spirit of the fraternity of the cricket field. 
It served to soften local asperities between classes, and that value is 
just as obvious and even more important to-day. The popularity of 
a sporting squire is the worst obstacle that a village socialist ever has 
to tackle. 

When the South African War necessitated the sailing of the 
yeomanry it became a commonplace in journalism—which is another 
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phrase for a generally admitted fact—that the men who had played 
cricket with the squire’s son followed him to the front. Fiction, 
which aims at holding up the mirror to life in small things, invariably 
represents all classes joined in the friendly equality of cricket. The 
very last novel I happen to have read—Mr. John Galsworthy’s 
excellent ‘‘ Country House’’—has a passage in which an unsporting 
parson most unjustly grumbles at a village bowler and is rightly 
rebuked by a young squire who is captain of the fielding side. Social 
distinctions are resumed directly stumps are drawn, but they are far 
less irksome because of the sporting interlude to the business of life. 
This is one of the things about England which no foreigner can 
understand. Could anyone imagine the Grande Monarque bowled 
out by one of his flunkies? Whereas Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
died from the effects of an injury from a cricket-ball. It will be 
remembered that Edward VII played in a few matches at Sandring- 
ham and Oxford. 

Reverting to the theme of the fraternisation of all classes in the 
field, it was this which was really the foundation of county cricket 
Several teams, such as those of Gloucestershire and Middlesex 
began with purely amateur elevens. The result was a notable 
shortage in bowling, because for one amateur who bowls well after 
he is twenty there are twenty who can bat pretty capably. Moreover, 
even when a county only played six or eight matches a year, there 
was a difficulty in obtaining anything like the same side for several 
consecutive games, and a side the members of which are not used to 
playing together is considerably handicapped, as has been shown by 
the fate which has overwhelmed England in the last dozen Test 
Matches. On the other hand the great missionary All England 
teams which elevated the standard of the game by playing loca] 
twenty-two’s were practically professional sides; but the sporting 
aspect was not the one which report has handed on to those of us 
who are too young to have seen them. 

When county cricket really became so much of a business as to 
be recognised and legislated for, there was no difficulty in showing 
that the best sides were those in which the paid and unpaid division 
were well blended. Let the fine work of the Notts and Yorkshire 
elevens of, say, 1880 to 1882 be thoroughly recognised and ap- 
preciated. But the legacy of the former was the appalling batting 
apathy that ten years later made local support almost non-existent 
at Trent Bridge. Yorkshire was taken in hand by Lord Hawke, who 
had such supporters as Messrs. F. S. Jackson, T. L. Taylor, Frank 
Mitchell, A. Sellars, Ernest Smith, and poor Frank Milligan to co- 
operate with some of the finest professionals we have ever seen. 
Later it has not been unusual to see wholly professional county sides ; 
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for instance, Warwickshire has often put one into the field, whilst 
occasionally Yorkshire, Surrey, and Derbyshire might be instanced. 

Now, the form of the side essentially could not under such 
circumstances be so pleasing. It is in no way detrimental to that 
most respected class, the professional one, to point out the obvious 
fact that a man who has to earn his living by the game cannot afford 
to take as many sporting risks as an amateur. Therefore, for the best 
interests of first-class cricket, amateurs must be included in county 
teams. The problem is to get them. 

It is quite easy for some argumentative individual to show that 
as many amateurs play in a season now in county cricket as took 
part in the early nineties. But whilst there are double the number 
of matches, not half the number participate in six matches. The 
keenest amateur coming back to the stern business of county cricket 
is of comparatively little use in a solitary game. Remembering 
Lord Hawke’s famous maxim that it takes three years to make a 
county cricketer, of little use now is the young amateur who is tried 
twice for Doldrumshire. Think of how Mr. Gilbert Jessop and 
Mr. J. Daniell have tried to build up regular sides out of the kaleido- 
scopic variations which have permutated into what have had to do 
duty for Gloucestershire and Somerset. Northamptonshire would 
tell a similar tale, whilst Yorkshire has apparently abandoned all 
hope of playing two amateurs in the eleven which represents the 
largest county in England, nor can Leicestershire view with equani- 
mity the loss of Sir Arthur Hazelrigg. Nowadays county captaincy 
has become a speciality almost as much as wicket-keeping, and this 
is weakening to the strength of the side. 

Just think for two minutes of the capital cricketers prematurely 
taken away from the pursuit of the game by the struggle for life. 
Writing almost at random, there occur to me Messrs. B. J. T. 
Bosanquet, E. M. Dowson, N. F. Druce, R. E. Foster, T. L. Taylor, 
H. J. Goodwin, C. J. Burnup, H. G. Garnett, P. R. Johnson, 
H. B. Chinnery, J. E. Raphael, J. H. Hunt, C. C. Page, and 
W.H.B. Evans. Not all of these may have engrossing professions, 
but all of them have slipped out of the best matches. What a 
difference their inclusion would make! The same observation may 
be made five years hence about younger amateurs who in their day 
give up county cricket all too early. When people talk of cricket 
not being so popular as it was, is it not because there is less of the 
stimulating amateur leaven ? 

True, the struggle for life is more severe and begins earlier than 
was the case twenty years ago. True, too, that the county gentle- 
man—whom I regard as the backbone of county and _ national 
cricket—has more demands made on his time, and if he has a big 
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property to look after is as busy as the average man in the City. 
Moreover, it is quite true, once again, that there are far fewer men 
who do nothing than there used to be. Still, there is plenty of 
material. In every county every gentleman can manage to find 
time to attend a race-meeting, there is little falling off in the 
number who hunt, and an enormous increase in the number who 
play golf. Taking at random the members of such clubs as White’s, 
Boodle’s, the Bachelors, or Marlborough, how many play cricket 
beyond a stray county match? This seems to show that county 
cricket may not be attractive to those who have time for it, whereas 
its exigencies do not allow busy amateurs to participate. . 

Therefore we are rapidly approaching the experiment of two-day 
county matches. Here, under modern conditions of the pitch, is a 
complete revolution in the game, because with our climate it makes 
a decision on the first innings increasingly probable. There can 
be no question that the attempt is being made in order to entice 
amateurs into first-class cricket. It has been thought that many 
employers will release an amateur for two days when they cannot 
do so for three. It remains to be seen if there are such enthu- 
siasts in the twentieth century. 

Still, the real appeal of county cricket to-day is to the county 
gentleman. It is no answer to say that he is not good enough, 
because his moral and sporting assistance may easily outweigh com- 
parative experience—and the latter persistency in playing will soon 
obviate. The future of cricket—of county and of national cricket— 
may lie with him. Village games are all right and club cricket 
flourishes, though one hears of increasing difficulties in collecting 
scratch teams. But the big games—which attract thousands— 
need amateur support, and in pointing out that the first support 
must come from the county gentleman, I believe the Badminton 
Magazine is fulfilling a sporting duty it owes to its readers and to 
the Empire. 
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OUR ARRIVAL IN MAZAGAN 


SPORT IN SOUTHERN MOROCCO 
BY C. S. RATTIGAN 


I HAVE attempted in these pages to take advantage of the opportunity 
offered by a trip with Mr. Lister, the British Minister at Tangier, to 
give some account of the sport to be found in Southern Morocco, 
The trip was only semi-official, but the Sultan had sent very special 
orders to the Governors of the various tribes through which we were 
to pass to show particular honour and attention to the representative 
of the British Government, and consequently we saw the country 
under exceptionally favourable conditions. Our party consisted of the 
Minister, Mr. Irwin (the First Interpreter of H.M. Legation), myself, 
and Sid Mehedi el Menebhi. The latter is one of the most interesting 
figures in Morocco. He started his career as Secretary to the all- 
powerful Grand Vizier Ba Hamed, who took advantage of the long 
minority of the Sultan Abdel Aziz to make himself the virtual ruler 
of Morocco. Menebhi succeeded in becoming the intimate friend of 
the young sovereign, and on the death of Ba Hamed he was appointed 
Minister of War. In all questions of difficulty the Sultan turned 
to him for advice, and he soon became the most powerful man in 
the Empire. Brave, quick-witted, and tactful, a loyal friend and a 
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dangerous enemy, he gradually acquired an extraordinary popularity 
throughout the country. By his signal victories in several campaigns 
against the rebellious tribes he greatly enhanced his prestige, and at 
the time of the accession of His late Majesty King Edward VII he 
was sent as Special Envoy of the Sultan to convey the Shereefian 
congratulations to His Britannic Majesty. For this mission he 
received the G.C.M.G., and returned to Morocco apparently a more 
powerful man than ever. 

Meanwhile, during his absence in England the other Viziers, 
whose jealousy had been excited by his sudden rise to. power, left no 
stone unturned to discredit him with the young Sultan, and finally 
succeeded in persuading His Majesty that Menebhi intended to 
depose him and set himself upon the throne. Accordingly, on land- 
ing at Mazagan, Menebhi found himself in complete disgrace, and 
learned that orders had been sent for his arrest. Without an in- 
stant’s hesitation he sprang into the saddle and rode off to the 
Sultan at Marrakesh. Travelling all day and night with such speed 
that he killed several horses and mules on the way, he did the journey 
of some 130 miles over execrable roads in 36 hours, and arrived at 
the capital just as the gates were being shut. Although it would 
appear that orders had been issued for him to be shot at sight should 
he attempt to come to Marrakesh, he dashed through the gates, gal- 
loped to the palace, and demanded an instant audience of the Sultan. 
No one dared to stop him, and he forced his way into the presence of 
his Sovereign, asked him what he had done to forfeit his confidence, 
and had apparently little difficulty in convincing His Majesty that 
the story of his disloyalty had been concocted by his enemies and 
had absolutely no foundation. Shortly after this reconciliation the 
Sultan left for Fez, and Menebhi’s enemies at once renewed their 
intrigues against him, with the result that the Sultan, fearing to 
become a mere puppet in the hands of his powerful Minister, gave 
orders for his arrest and the confiscation of his property. Menebhi, 
disgusted with the weakness and ingratitude of the Sultan, retired to 
Tangier, where he has since resided under the protection of the 
British Government. 

Contrary to precedent in this country, where if once a man falls 
from power he is absolutely abandoned by friend and foe alike, 
Menebhi has retained his great popularity throughout the Empire, 
and his presence naturally enabled us to see many things of interest 
which would have otherwise been impossible, and also added con- 
siderably to the picturesque side of the trip. Wherever we went men 
of all stations flocked to see the man who had once been the virtual 
ruler of Morocco, and had: succeeded during his tenure of office in 
gaining not only the respect but the love of the people. 
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We left Tangier on the afternoon of 18 October on board 
H.M.S. Doris, which was to take usto Mazagan. There was a splen- 
did moon, and we all sat on deck after dinner and admired the scene. 
Menebhi and his little son, who had accompanied him, were greatly 
interested in all the big guns, searchlights, etc., though the novelty 
had somewhat worn off for the former, as he had several times 
travelled on British warships. He took great pride in demonstrating 
his skill in aiming and manceuvring the maxim guns, which he said he 
had often worked himself in his battles against the rebel tribes. 

The whole populace, headed by the Governor and Maghzen 
officials, turned out to welcome the foreign ‘“‘ Bashador” on his 
arrival at Mazagan. After a short delay devoted to the interchange 
of flowery compliments we rode off to Azemmour, a characteristic 
little Arab port some ten miles from Mazagan, and after crossing the 
swift-flowing Um Er Rebia met the French Commandant of that 
part of the Shawia, with whom we were to have luncheon. Before 
we entered the wretched little boats that were to take us across the 
river, the Khalifa cheered us up with an account of how he had once 
watched the Sultan’s Mehallah (Army) trying to cross, and had seen 
two successive boatloads of soldiers capsize in the rapid current: 
not one head had appeared again. However, nothing of that sort 
happened to us. 

We had a very cheery meal with the French officers, amongst 
whom I found several friends I had made during a trip in the 
Shawia on which the French Minister had been kind enough to take 
me. I do not know if these French officers who are engaged in 
organising and administering the Province of Shawia are a fair type 
of their class, but if so the French army must be in a wonderful 
state of efficiency, for a finer body of men I have never come across. 
Their keenness about their duties, their zeal in studying the country, 
and their tactful treatment of the natives, compel one’s admiration, 
and remind one of the spirit which has existed amongst our own 
officers in Egypt and the Soudan. 

Several of the officers had been engaged in an exciting hunt 
with some Arab sportsmen armed with the “ matreg,” a kind of 
knobkerry which is flung with great dexterity at any game that may 
be put up. If the object, in most cases a partridge, is missed, the 
whole band of horsemen dash after it through the thick brushwood 
until the quarry is either slain by the matreg, or so tired out by 
successive flights that it can be easily taken by hand. The Arab 
horses are very clever at making their way through the thick brush- 
wood, though of course severe falls are not uncommon. 

After taking farewell of our hosts we made a short tour of the 
town of Azemmour, and then rode home across the sands to Maza- 
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gan. The town looked beautiful as we approached, with the old 
Portuguese walls and the minarets of the mosques standing out in 
bold relief against the setting sun. 

Next day, after lunching with the Basha, we started for Saffi, 
whence we were to turn inland to Morocco City. At the gates of 
the town we were met by all the important Kaids of the neighbouring 
Dukala tribe with some 800 of their retainers. They accompanied 
us for the first few miles of our journey, doing ‘‘ powder play ” in our 
honour. Mr. Caton 
Woodville’s draw- 
ings have no doubt 
made everyone ac- 
quainted with the 
national sport of 
Morocco, so it is 
unnecessary to de- 
scribe it at length. 
But without doing 
injustice to Mr. 
Caton Woodville’s 
vigorous style, one 
may say that a 
drawing cannot 
adequately repre- 
sent the  pictur- 
esqueness of such 
a scene as we now 
witnessed, bands 
of wild horsemen 
dashing past on all 
sides of us, with 
loud shouts of ex- 
citement, tossing 
up and catching 
their guns, whirling 
them round, and SID MEHEDI EL MENEBHI 
finally, after dis- 
charging them all as one man, coming to a dead stop something in 
the manner of the well-known Cossack charge. We had often seen 
powder play during a former mission to Fez, but never had it 
seemed so picturesque as on this occasion. No doubt the brilliancy 
of the weather and the great numbers of horsemen engaged added 
largely to the general effect. The one drawback to our enjoyment 
of the scene was the clouds of dust kicked up all round us by the 
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flying horses. However, after an hour or so they all left us, and we 
rode on with our own escort of some fifty horsemen, who had been 
sent down from Morocco City (Marrakesh) by the Governor, Hadj 
Thami el Glawi, the brother of the Grand Vizier, to bring us up 
from the coast. Our hopes of good sport on the road were soon 
flattered by the sight of several duck swimming about on a pond 
just near a little Arab village. The natives, though frequently fine 
rifle shots, are unused to shot-guns, and never fire at anything on the 
wing, so that when I had got more or less to within range of the 
duck I was encouraged by shouts from the interested villagers 
to get my shot in before the duck flew off. When, as they rose, 
I managed to get aright and left, the excitement of the spectators 
knew no bounds. The duck turned -out to be pintail, and proved a 
welcome addition to our camp fare. 

Incidentally I must give a word of praise to the Moorish cook. 
I have heard of the wonderful feats of the native cook in India, who 
will, I understand, construct a splendid repast out of apparently no 
materials; but he must be very good to excel the Moor. I have 
frequently seen the kitchen tent arrive at the camping ground in the 
pouring rain after nightfall, and in less than an hour one sits down 
to a meal that would not discredit a fair European restaurant. 
How it is managed I do not know, but to the result I can certainly 
testify. 

After an early breakfast we started on our second stage. The 
Vice-Consul at Mazagan, who was accompanying us, had brought 
with him a Moor whom he employed as shikaree, the first Moor 
I have met who knew where to find small game and how to shoot it. 
He was quite a fair shot, and his keenness was unbounded. He took 
the Bashador and myself to some formidable cactus hedges in quest of 
partridges, and we succeeded in getting a few. For sheer comfort, 
however, it is not a form of sport which commends itself, if sport 
and comfort can really be said to have anything in common! The 
cactus is furnished with thousands of long spiky thorns, which not 
only prick one through one’s clothes, but are so poisonous as to cause 
the wounds to fester if not very carefully looked after. My poor old 
Spanish pointer, a breed who can be taught both to point and retrieve, 
very soon resigned the unequal struggle, and gave the cactus a wide 
berth for the rest of the trip. A further complication is the presence 
of hordes of men and boys who run in and out of the hedges all round 
one in their excitement, and make it impossible for one to fire at 
half the birds that are put up. The cactus, or Barbary fig, is, 
I understand, an import of fairly modern date from Mexico, and is 
used almost entirely as a protection for the villages in case of night 
attacks from hostile neighbours. Such raids of one village by 
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another are very common, though less so now that the country is 
gradually settling down, and I can well imagine that the ardour of 
the attacking force must be considerably damped by contact with 
the cactus thorn. 

Later in the morning we put up some lesser bustard, and riding 
alongside of the road we shot three or four. They were fairly 
numerous, but got up very wild, and even No. 3 did not seem 
to have much effect on them at about fifty-five yards. The® great 
event, however, of the morning was the bagging of a greater bustard. 
As a rule it is impossible to get within half a mile of these birds, but 
on this occasion I walked right on to one over the brow of a hill, and 
it gave me the easiest of shots. It belonged to a variety of which I 
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had only seen one before. The latter I had shot under the following 
rather curious circumstances when on my trip with the French 
Minister in the Province of Shawia. 

On our arrival about midday at the French post of Camp 
Boulhaut (Sidi Ben Sliman) we had had a review of all the troops 
who had been engaged the previous week in a punitive expedition 
against the troublesome Zaer tribe. After the review all the officers 
lunched with the French Minister, and I learnt from one of them 
that a somewhat rare species of greater bustard was occasionally to 
be found at a place about ten kilometres away. My informant, the 
chief surgeon, who was known as the keenest sportsman in the 
Shawia, could not accompany me himself, as he was busy attending 
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to the men who had been wounded by the Zaer. He, however, 
deputed his aide to act as my guide, and we started off shortly after 
luncheon through the forest of cork oak which spreads for some 
seventy miles through the Zaer and Ziana districts. 

My own horses had been somewhat tired by the morning’s march 
in the hot sun, so I had borrowed a horse from a French spahi. It 
was a rather unwieldy and rough mount, and did not seem very sure 
on its feet, but we got to our destination without mishap. It was 
then about four o’clock, and we had not much time to lose. We 
walked round the edges of some corn fields dotted about in the forest 
glades, but saw no signs of the greater bustard, though we put up 
several of the lesser variety or florican. As it was getting late, we 
determined finally to give up hopes of the greater bustard, and started 
to walk through the corn after the florican and partridges. I loaded 
with No. 6 in the right and No. 3 in the left barrel, as the florican 
are shy and get up very wild. Almost immediately after entering 
the corn I put upa quail, and just as I was pulling the trigger saw 
an immense object rise heavily from the edge of the forest about 
sixty yards away. Isnapped at the quail, which dropped, and swung 
on to the greater bustard, which was by that time crossing me about 
seventy yards off. To my delight it dropped like a stone, and we 
all careered madly through the corn to retrieve it, my groom, who 
had been following with the horses, being the most excited of the 
lot. I have heard of some very curious right-and-lefts, but I think 
one of a quail and a greater bustard must hold its own as a rarity. 

Immediately after this success we started for the camp, which 
we ought to have reached in about three-quarters of an hour. How- 
ever, we rode at a canter through the forest for over an hour, until 
it began to dawn on me that my friend the doctor had lost his way. 
I asked him if he knew where we were, and he expressed great con- 
fidence as to our being quite near the camp. I remarked that in 
that case we ought by now to have struck the military road which 
had been constructed by the French in the course of their expedition 
against the Zaer. He admitted this was so, and finally began to 
share my doubts. It was getting rather serious, as the Zaer, though 
severely punished, were far from being reconciled to the French, and 
we had no wish to spend the night in their country. However, 
after a further half-hour’s cantering, during which my horse put his 
foot in a hole and landed on his head, we struck the road, and the 
doctor, with a shout of triumph, turned off at a gallop to the right. 
I tore after him and cried that I thought we ought to have turned to 
the left, but he refused to listen to my remonstrances and continued 
his wild dash for the camp. Finally we got to some higher ground 
and I determined to climb a tree and try to discover our whereabouts. 
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Although it was by now quite dark, I was just able to make 
out the roofs of the tents about four miles off, in exactly the opposite 
direction to which we were travelling. Had we gone on another ten 
minutes we should certainly have had to pass the night amongst the 
Zaers, with possibly unpleasant consequences. However, as it was, 
all was well, and we got back to find my wife growing very anxious 
at our belated return. There was great excitement over the bustard, 
and the French surgeon very kindly devoted a considerable time to 
skinning it for me, as I wished to send it to the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington. I may add that an authority at the 
museum wrote to tell me that this species, though not unknown to 
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them, was very rare, and had in any case never been procured from 
Morocco. I believe there are a good many of these bustard in the 
Rabat-Shawia district ; but the hostility of the tribes to Europeans 
makes it very difficult for the latter to obtain specimens. 

To return from this somewhat long digression, we arrived 
after a very hot morning’s ride at a place where Kaid el Ayadi, the 
General of the Shereefian Mehallah, or Army, and Governor of the 
Rehamna Tribe, had come to meet the foreign Bashador. He had 
distinguished himself by imprisoning a British protégé shortly before 
we left Tangier, so the Bashador’s greeting was of the coldest, and, 
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after a short conversation, Ayadi was invited to explain his action. 
He at first swore there was no truth in the whole story, but when 
he heard that the matter would be reported to Hadj Thami Glawi, 
he admitted that he had imprisoned the protégé, but pleaded all 
sorts of extenuating circumstances, and finally threw himself on the 
Bashador’s mercy, assuring him that he would behave very well in 
future and give no further cause for complaint. Eventually he was 
forgiven, and the inevitable powder play by the troops ensued. 
After this incident was settled satisfactorily, we rode out to a stony 
plain where earlier in the day we had seen several flocks of lesser 
or pintailed sandgrouse and had shot three or four. They had first 
appeared flying so high that they looked like mere specks, then 
suddenly swooped down, somewhat in the manner of golden plover, 
and settled amongst the stones. They are beautiful little birds, and 
we found them very good to eat, when once their numerous skins had 
been removed. Owing to the protection afforded by these tough 
skins both the lesser and larger or black-bellied sandgrouse are the 
most difficult birds to kill I have ever come across. The pintailed 
sandgrouse invariably heralds its approach by a kind of raucous cry, 
which one can hear at a great distance. It goes off in the early 
morning to drink at some little-frequented spring or waterhole, and 
returns to the stony plains in the heat of the day. No doubt if one 
could discover these drinking haunts one could make a very large 
bag, but we never had the luck to come across them, and the natives 
take so little interest in small game and their habits that they were 
no help to us. 

We had a very hot ride the next day over a large expanse of 
ploughed land. The soil is extraordinarily rich, and would no doubt 
yield the most wonderful crops in the world if properly farmed. 
Methods of ploughing, etc., in this country are, however, of the most 
primitive nature; the plough is a sort of prehistoric contrivance 
made of a large log of wood with a bent end which is dragged 
through the earth by teams of the most curious composition. I have 
myself seen yoked together a camel and a donkey, a donkey and an 
ox, a horse and a cow, and a friend of mine assures me that he has 
once seen an unfortunate woman and a donkey engaged in drawing 
a plough through the heavy soil on the road between Tangier and 
Tetuan. 

We got to our camping ground after a long and dreary ride 
just as night was falling, and were much discouraged to find that 
owing to some misunderstanding our luggage had not yet arrived. 
It began to get very cold, and we huddled together on some carpets, 
giving way to the most gloomy thoughts as to the prospect of 
spending the night out in the open. Our slender hopes of the 
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ultimate arrival of our camp were not encouraged by the fact that 
the roads in this district are honeycombed with large open pits 
made for the storing of the crops. These pits lie right in the middle 
of the road, and are difficult enough to avoid in daytime, so that we 
trembled to think of the fate awaiting our heavily-loaded animals 
as they made their way through all these dangers in the dark. 
However, they eventually turned up about ten o’clock, to our great 
relief. 

Next morning we got into the Abda tribe, till lately under the 
jurisdiction of Si Aissa Ben Omar. The latter had arrived in Fez 
during our mission there a year ago, and we had made great friends 
with him. At that time he and the Grand Vizier, Si Madani el 
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Glawi, were the two most important men in Morocco; but, though 
they were apparently the best of friends, it was obvious that there 
would be a struggle for supremacy between the two, and that one of 
them would have to succumb. Si Aissa had been appointed Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and enjoyed great prestige as perhaps the most 
powerful feudal chief of the South. Si Madani, however, proved too 
clever for him, and after a long course of the usual Moorish intrigue 
and counter intrigue Si Aissa was forced to resign his office, and the 
jurisdiction over the Abda tribe was taken away from him and split 
into two divisions, of which one was given to his eldest son, who had 
by the machinations of El Glawi become his father’s bitter enemy. 
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Si Aissa had won our admiration as a splendid type of feudal 
chieftain. The patriarchal relations existing between him and the 
vast body of retainers who had escorted him to the capital trans- 
ported one to the Middle Ages, and the dignity of his manner and 
his distinguished appearance added greatly to the effect. He is 
famous as a great sportsman, and while we were at Fez he had 
organised a great hawking expedition for us, which was conducted on 
quite feudal lines. Escorted by a large body of armed horsemen, to 
protect us against a possible attack by the neighbouring Beni M’Tir 
tribe with whom the Sultan was then at war, we spread out in an 
extended line across the plain, twelve huntsmen riding a little in 
front with hawks on their wrists. Every now and then a lesser 
bustard, stone plover, or partridge was put up, and two of the hawks 
were at once flown at the quarry, while we all galloped along in 
pursuit. Personally I thought the performances of the hawks a 
little disappointing, but I was told that this was due to their not 
having been out for some considerable time. What struck me as 
curious was that if the quarry was missed in the first instance the 
hawks contented themselves with a long pursuit without making any 
further attempt at striking their game. The hawk used for hunting 
in this country is nearly always the peregrine, and though the 
majority are obtained locally, Aissa Ben Omar has been known to 
send as far as Persia to secure a particular bird. 

Si Aissa wrote to the Minister before we left for the South saying 
how much he regretted that he would not be in Abda to entertain us, 
but he had told his son that he was to show us every hospitality on 
his behalf. When therefore we got into the Abda country, we were 
met by Aissa’s eldest son and an escort of some 500 horsemen, 
with whom we rode slowly on to the family Kasbah, in reality a 
walled town with the Kaid’s castle in the middle, a large structure 
somewhat resembling a medizval Italian fortress. 

After the inevitable powder play outside the walls, we rode into 
the Kasbah and partook of an enormous luncheon. One of the 
dishes consisted of the great bustard which we had shot two days 
before; but, to say the least of it, it was not a success, and tasted 
rather like strong-flavoured leather. Possibly it was not prepared in 
the right way, as we had been led to expect a great treat. 

Luncheon over, we all went out shooting, but never saw a 
sign of game, and were informed that there was little prospect of 
finding anything, as the whole tribe hunted regularly, with the 
result that there was scarcely a living thing left in the district. 


BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE Book oF Cricket. By P. F. Warner. Illustrated. London: 
J. M. Dent & Sons. Ig1I. (6s.) 

Mr. Warner is accustomed to write much of cricket journalisti- 
cally, and no one will be surprised at the publication of a book by 
him. Some of the matter has appeared before, as the author points 
out in a ‘‘ Note,” a note with a ‘‘ P.S.” to it which strikes one as 
exceedingly quaint and curious—not the contents of the “‘P.S.”: 
Mr. Warner merely remarks that K. S. Ranjitsinhji is referred to by 
his familiar name instead of by his title; the mystery is why this is 
separated from the rest of the note by a “P.S.” Another thing we 
do not understand is why Mr. Warner prints ‘‘ The Laws of Cricket ” 
and describes the republication of this familiar material as 
‘‘Chapter I.” These ‘‘ Laws” are to be found in Wisden and all 
sorts of other such guides which deal with sport. When one buys a 
comparatively expensive book one does not expect it to be thus 
padded. 

Having said this, nothing but praise of Mr. Warner’s work 
remains to be expressed. On the subject of batting there are, of 
course, fundamental differences of opinion, and when experts take 
diametrically opposite views who is to say which is right and which 
is wrong? Thus our Badminton Library volume on ‘‘ Cricket” laid 
it down that the right leg must not be moved in front of the wicket 
when playing back; Mr. Warner maintains that thus moving the 
right leg is not only sound cricket, but essential. The style of the 
best batsmen is criticised in detail, and there is one particularly 
valuable suggestion to coaches: not to try to make every boy bat 
alike, but to encourage individuality. All the suggestions at the end 
of the batting chapter are, however, excellent. 

“Bowling” opens with a disquisition on the “ googlie.” The 
effectiveness of this needs no comment, but a remark which Mr. Hill 
made to Mr. Warner at Adelaide shortly before the English team 
left Australia in 1904 may be quoted: ‘‘If you had not had 
Bosanquet on your side,” the great left-handed bat observed, ‘‘ we 
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should have won the rubber.””. Mr. Bosanquet first worked out the 
principle with a tennis ball on a table, we are told; and those who 
seek information as to “ how it is done” may be advised to study the 
book, wherein also Mr. Carr’s methods are explained in his own 
words. The rules which Mr. Warner lays down for embryo Blythes 
are rather in the nature of counsels of perfection. ‘‘Obtain a 
thorough command of length” is the first. How hard some men 
try to obtain it without success! ‘‘ Never be annoyed if catches are 
missed” is another. To be always good-tempered is admirable 
advice, but not in every case easy to follow. 

Mr. Warner says he has often been asked, ‘‘ Who is the fastest 
bowler you ever played?” He recalls Mr. Kortright, the Australian 
Mr. E. Jones and Mr. Cotter, also the South African Mr. Kotze, and 
inclines to the first-named, whose ‘‘ muzzle velocity ” the Middlesex 
Captain estimates at 2,000 ft. per second against 1,950 ft. in the case 
of the other three. The author reviews all the best contemporary 
bowlers, and the “‘all” is said advisedly, as he has been playing 
first-class cricket for a number of years with great regularity, and so 
speaks of these from experience. 

One likes to find a leading cricketer of the present day bearing 
his tribute to village cricket and the memory of Alfred Mynn. 
*“Some Thoughts on Captaincy” come well from a captain. The 
chapter on “‘ Fielding” deals with the duties of men who fill all the 
recognised positions, and there are several diagrams showing how 
fields are placed for the various notable bowlers. One chapter is 
entitled ‘‘ The Greatest Game I ever Played In,” and cricket lovers 
who have seen Mr. Warner play in so many will wonder which is 
the game he considers the greatest. There are two between which 
he finds it hard to choose, both oddly enough against the South 
Africans. The result of the first, Middlesex against the Colonials, 
was a tie; in the second game South Africa beat the M.C.C. team 
by one wicket. The book is illustrated with admirable photographs 
by Mr. G. W. Beldam, showing famous cricketers in characteristic 
attitudes. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JAMES CAPEN ADAMS, MOUNTAINEER AND 
GRIZZLY BEAR HUNTER OF CALIFORNIA. By Theodore 
H. Hittell. Illustrated. London: T. Werner Laurie. 1g11. 


This is a reprint of an old book which was well worth repro- 
duction, for James Capen Adams was certainly a wonderful man. 
Mr. Hittell describes how he came to write the book. One day 
in San Francisco his attention was attracted by a small placard on 
the door of a basement. It announced that a collection of wild 
animals was to be seen below, including ‘‘ Samson, the largest 
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Grizzly Bear ever caught, weighing over 1,500 lb.; Lady Washington 
with her cub, weighing 1,000 lb.; and Benjamin Franklin, King of 
the Forest.” Mr. Hittell went down. In the middle of the 
room, chained to the floor, he saw Benjamin Franklin and Lady 
Washington, pacing restlessly in circles some tro ft. in diameter, 
occasionally rearing up, rattling their chains, and reversing their 
direction. There were also seven other bears, two large elks, 
cages containing cougars and other Californian animals, and in a 
very large cage the monster grizzly Samson. Mr. Hittell, a 
journalist, wrote a notice of the show which had the effect of 
sending many people to see it, and finally he wrote his book. 

Adams is of opinion that the grizzly bear is the most ferocious 
and dangerous of all animals, therein supporting the scientific 
names given to the creature, Ursus ferox and Ursus horribilis. Why 
as a bear-hunter he should have become a bear-tamer is not obvious. 
Having, however, shot the mother of Lady Washington, he deter- 
mined to keep the cub for company, and when Mr. Hittell visited 
him in his basement Adams released the bear, and rode her about 
the room; indeed, she and Benjamin Franklin had actually been 
employed as beasts of burden. 

The little bears were first of all decidedly awkward pets. 
While pursuing them, to begin with, they had suddenly turned 
round and pursued him, rendering it necessary for him to seek 
safety ina tree, up which they endeavoured to climb after him, and 
would have done so had he not pounded their paws to keep them 
down. What happened subsequently justifies the remark made 
above that Adams was a wonderful man; for, as he says, Lady 
Washington “‘became a companion and a friend,” and he passed 
many nights nestling up between her and the fire to keep both sides 
warm in bitter weather on the mountain. 

It was not a very easy matter to convert Lady Washington into 
a pack animal. One day, however, Adams shot a fat buck, which 
was too heavy for him to carry to hiscamp. He accordingly split 
the deer in two parts, took one himself, and fastened the other on 
her back, for she was accustomed to go about with him. Although 
in a playful way he had taught her to carry small burdens, she 
objected to a load, and used one paw after another to try to pull it 
off. After a time she got hold of the pack in her teeth, whereupon 
Adams gave her several raps with a thick cudgel, on receipt of 
which she growled, but desisted. He called her to follow him; 
after going a little way she lay down and began to roll; a few more 
cuffs were administered, and at last she became reconciled to her 
duty. After that she constantly carried the camp equipage and 
other heavy burdens, as Adams says, ‘‘ with willingness and even 
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with alacrity.” Benjamin Franklin was taught to behave prettily 
much in the same way, but Adams did not get on the same familiar 
terms with Samson, who was full-grown when captured. It seems 
all very amazing when one considers the ferocity of this species of 
bear, whose strength is so tremendous that it can carry off a full- 
grown horse or buffalo, “‘and with one blow of its paw stop a mad 
bull in full career.” It is as courageous as a bull-dog, and probably 
Adams is the only man who has ever subjugated grizzlies by a 
mixture of kindness and wholesome discipline. Adams, indeed, 
must have had the courage of a bear himself. 

He has much to tell about the habits of the animal and of 
other creatures, his experience having been gained in the only 
possible way that full knowledge can be acquired, by living amongst 
them. For years he made his home with.the Indians, dangerous 
neighbours on occasion, but he seems to have understood them and 
how to deal with them as well as how to treat his remarkable pets. 
In Adams’s day the Indians used bows and arrows, and must have 
been extraordinary shots. He says he has often seen them pierce 
small balls of wood at thirty yards’ distance, and has on several 
occasions seen an Indian hold a nail in his hand for others to shoot 
at. A nail is a very small object, and if the holders of it never had 
their hands transfixed, they must certainly have been lucky! -The 
grizzly is a good mother, and so is the wolf. Adams speaks of going 
into a wolf's den, nicely lined with leaves and also with some hair, 
and says that wolves when about to whelp will frequently chop off 
a portion of their own hair, besides picking up all they can find, to 
make a soft nest for their offspring. The pictures are woodcuts 
evidently from the earlier edition of the book: they seem to give a 
good idea of the subjects described. 


THE OPEN Book or NaTurRE. An Introduction to Nature Study. 
By the Rev. Charles A. Hall. Illustrated. London: Adam 
and Charles Black. 1911. 


The author, an ardent naturalist, intends his book chiefly for 
youthful readers, and talks to them in familiar fashion as though 
they were accompanying him on his rambles, during which he finds 
an infinite variety of subjects to discuss, birds, beasts, flowers, and 
plants of all sorts, indeed there is more botany in the book than 
anything else. In the first chapter, for instance, the daisy is made 
to tell its own story of its development from by-gone ages when its 
ancestors were different in appearance. There is, in fact, nothing 
Mr. Hall comes across that does not afford him matter for comment, 
and he occasionally takes an excursion into the remote past, revert- 
ing to the Mesozoic Age when the land was inhabited by such 
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creatures as the Brontosaurus, a creature 60 ft. long, weighing 
between twenty and thirty tons, whose feet made an impression 
almost a yard square. After each of his chapters he gives a list of 
books to read and consult, which may be taken as proving that 
besides the observation exercised on his own account he has been a 
diligent student of other authorities. Such books as this add 
enormously to the pleasure and interest of a country ramble. The 
volume is full of illustrations particularly well reproduced. 


Horse-MastTersHIPp. By Frederick MacCabe, M.B. (Dub. Univ.), 
F.R.P.H. London: Balliere Tindall & Cox. t1gr1t. 


Dr. MacCabe successfully trained horses in Ireland for some time, 
as afterwards at Newmarket, where, amongst those of other owners, 
he had charge for a time of Lady de Bathe’s string. It is under- 
stood that he had much to do with the preparation of Orby, who won 
the Derby of 1907. Training methods have in many respects 
altered of late years, and Dr. MacCabe was one of the pioneers of 
the modern customs, many of which have sound common sense to 
recommend them. He isa little restive at the idea that British 
trainers learnt a vast deal from the Americans, claiming to have 
practised many systems which were in daily use in his stables 
years before any American trainer had exercised his art in this 
country. The only thing he has borrowed from the Transatlantic 
visitors is the sand-bath in which the horses delight to roll. 
Animals in Dr. MacCabe’s stables used to have the long tails which are 
almost universally supposed to be of American origin; as for dock- 
ing he declares it to be a barbarous cruelty, for the infliction of which 
he would like to sentence a man to time. The book may be read 
with advantage by all who have to do with horses. 
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Now that the fine weather has tardily come, one hears in imagination the lap of the water 
against the sides of the yacht. Those who are not happily provided with boats of their own 
and are thinking of hiring a craft may be recommended to the Solent Yacht Agency, Cowes, 
where all requirements can be suited, from an 800-ton steam yacht to a 16-ton yawl. Now is 
the time to make sure of any boat that may be wanted for the Coronation Review. 


In view of the fact that no one knows what may happen to a motor-car through no fault of 
owner or driver, the question of insurance is all-important. There are various reasons why 
consultation on this subject with Mr. E. P. Henderson, I.C.S., of 42 Leinster Gardens, is 
judicious. One wants, in the first place, to know with whom one is dealing. Mr. Henderson is 
a retired Indian Civil Servant of acknowledged position; and his son, who assists him, was an 
Eton boy and a graduate of Oxford. A pamphlet may be had on application to the address given. 


Whether or not appendicitis is caused by the consumption of ill-made bread, it has been 
abundantly proved that Standard bread is in every way the most wholesome and _ nutritious. 
The sweetest wheat grown is unquestionably English, and no flour can be better than that 
supplied from the ‘‘ Lark”’ Mills by Messrs. Parker Bros., Mildenhall, Suffolk. These mills were 
bound by a charter dating back to the tenth century to supply the monks at St. Edmundsbury 
with wheat meal, and the stones have never ceased running since that period. In all probability 
this is the oldest establishment of the kind in the United Kingdom. 


There is no more attractive decoration, as is shown by the custom of all countries, than the 
palm ; though, of course, shrubs, ferns, etc., may be utilised. All these require tubs to contain 
them, and to the manufacture of such utensils Messrs. R.A. Lister & Co. Ltd., of Dursley, have 
specially devoted themselves. The tubs are made of teak and oak, with brass or copper bands, 
and in any colour to match other furniture. One is often puzzled to find an appropriate present, 
and Lister's picturesque tubs admirably answer the purpose. 


Motorists who desire to have their cars or marquees effectively lighted may be advised to 
examine the productions of Mr. Walter C. E. Hagreen, of Atherton House, Ham, Surrey. 
Mr. Hagreen has devoted his attention to this matter, and claims to provide not only the 
cheapest but the best. 


The Waverley Motor Tyre Co., of 2 The Arcade, Broad Street Station, E.C., are extending 
their supply of covers, Dunlop, Michelin, Continental, etc., fitted according to the latest devices 
which have been found most effective, the provision of sound articles at low prices being the 
secret of their success. 


We have lately published several articles drawing attention to the charms of sport in 
Canada, but have not dealt specially with Nova Scotia. A pamphlet issued by Mr. John 
Howard, Agent-General for Nova Scotia, 57A Pall Mall, London, S.W., bears testimony to the 
attractions of this country, which is easily reached, and holds out all sorts of temptations to the 
sportsman and the traveller in search of the picturesque. There is abundant fishing, and 
moose, amongst other deer, seem to be plentiful. Bear may also be obtained, and game birds 
of all varieties. 


In these days of chronometers which are supposed to teach the sun its business, and of 
watches sold for a few shillings and warranted to keep exact time, there is stilla special attrac- 
tion about the old-world sundial. This ornament to a garden is supplied by Mr. A. F. C. 
Bentley, 36 Percival Street, Goswell Road, E.C 


The Lamp Pump Syndicate, Ltd., of 12 Carey Street, Westminster, propose to add during 
the year to the list of medals they have received from various agricultural societies at home and 
abroad. The strong point of their pumps is the little floor-space occupied by the installation, 
together with economy and efficiency. Their lamp pump will produce 4oo gallons per hour at 
a cost of less than 1d., and it is difficult to imagine how this can be surpassed. 


Gardeners who find their trees in a bad way will do well to write to Messrs. Morris, Little, 
& Son, Ltd., of Doncaster, for their pamphlet on the subject of fruit-tree washes, for by the use 
of these healthy trees and good crops may be assured. 


The ‘ Ogden" Accessory Manufacturing Co., 53 Trafford Road, Salford, Manchester, have 
lately produced a novel and ingenious motor tyre lever, called the ‘‘Ogden Konkora.” By the 
use of this it is impossible to pinch the inner tube, and the cover can be so held that both 
hands are free to work the levers. A set consisting of three levers is sufficient to manipulate 
any size of tyre, and they make perfectly simple what a short time since was a long and 
troublesome operation. 


It is perhaps in tropical countries, where the havoc wrought by ants is so great, that 
“ Solignum,” manufactured by Messrs. Major & Co. Ltd., of Hull, is even more valuable than 
in England, but here its utility for the preservation of golf and cricket pavilions has been 
amply demonstrated. The company has a stand at the Building Trades’ Exhibition to be 
held at Olympia from 22 April to 6 May. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except 
under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using 
anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the May competition will be announced in the 
July issue. 


THE MARCH COMPETITION: 


The prize in the March competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. J. C. Bristow-Noble, Rookwood, 
Warnham, Horsham; Mr. George Crake, Plymouth; Mr. W. J. 
Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. W. G. Hill, Stockton-on-Tees; Mr. J. S. 
Place, Staff Paymaster, H.M.S. lox, East Indies Station; Mr. W. 
Raymond Hornby, Eton College, Windsor; Mr. Arnold Keyzer, 
Cape Town; Mr. W. H. Marshall, Sloane Street, London, S.W.; 
Mrs. F: H. B. Commeline, Sangor, Central Provinces, India; and 
Mrs. Carne-Williams, North Petherton, Somerset. 
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THE WARNHAM STAGHOUNDS AND SOME FOLLOWERS LEAVING HORSHAM STATION 
TO HUNT AN OUTLYING DEER 


Photograph by Mr. J. C. Bristow-Noble, Rookwood, Warnham, Horsham 


CAMELS PLOUGHING IN THEBES 
Photograph by Mrs. E. L. Morel, Woodruff, Clonmel, Tipperary 
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ON A GROUSE MOOR IN ROSS-SHIRE 
Photograph by Mr. George Crake, Plymouth 


HOUNDS MARKING THEIR OTTER 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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CAMBRIDGE—3RD TRINITY, WITH ARBUTHNOT STROKE, ABOUT TO ROUND 
GRASSY CORNER 


Photograph by Mr. E. Austin Gibb, Cambridge 


‘“THE LENTS, 


PUTTING THE SHOT, INDIAN CONTINGENT SPORTS, BERBERA 
Photograph by Mr. H. C, Dobbs, Lieutenant 124th Baluchistan Infantry, Bulhar, Somaliland 
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POINT-TO-POINT—-NEARLY DOWN 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


AMATEUR CUP SEMI-FINAL AT STOCKTON—BISHOP AUCKLAND JU. ILFORD—ILFORD 
GOALKEEPER SAVING A SHOT 


Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, Stockton-on-Tees 
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THREE SPORTING CHANCES 


Arab gun-running dhows leaving Muscat, the seat of the traffic in arms with Afghanistan. They are immune from 
capture whilst within three miles of the Arabian coast. 


Photograph by Mr. J. S. Place, Staff Paymaster H.M.S. Fox, East Indies Station 


A BUCKING BRONCO BEING RIDDEN FOR THE FIRST TIME 
Photograph by Mr, A. F. C. Watts, Midnafore, Alberta, Canada 
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SUSSEX UV. HERTS ON THE SAFFRONS GROUND, EASTBOURNE 


Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 


MEET OF LADY GIFFORD’S HARRIERS AT SHOPWYKE HOUSF 


Photograph by Mr. J. C. Bristow-Noble, Rookwood, Warnham, Horsham 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS TEACHING THE NATIVES OF THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR HOW TO PLAY 
FOOTBALL—-A THROW-IN BY A GIBRALTARIAN 


Photograph by Mrs. A. G. Smith, Sheerness, Kent 


ETON COLLEGE STEEPLECHASE 


Photograph by Mv. W. Raymond Hornby, Eton College, Windsor 
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OBSTACLE RACE AT THE SPORTS OF THE 36TH SIKHS, RAWALPINDI : 
Photograph by Mr. C. A. Bird, Lieutenant R.E., 1st K.G.O. Sappers and Miners, Rawalfindi 


PRAIRIE GIRL WINNING THE HIGH JUMP AT THE ROSEBANK AGRICULTURAL SHOW 
(MR. H. G. RIPLEY UP) 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 
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A HURDLE-RACE AT SANDOWN PARK 


Photograph by Mr. W. H. Marshall, Sloane Street, London, S.W. 


THE START FOR THE NETHER AVON CUP AT THE CAVALRY SCHOOL POINT-TO-POINT RACES, 
SANGOR, CENTRAL PROVINCES, INDIA 


Photograph by Mrs. F. H. B. Commeline, Sangor, Central Provinces, India 
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ON THE GOLF COURSE AT MONGALLA IN THE SUDAN 


Photograph by Captain R. Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, Eaton Place, London, S.W. 


“THE NEWS OF THE DAY’’—AFTER THE FINISH OF A RACE 


AT COWES 
Photograph by Mr. R. C. Standing, Southport 
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WITH THE TAUNTON VALE HARRIERS 


Photograph by Mrs. Carne-Williams, North Petherton, Somerset 


DARTMOOR FOXHOUNDS—JUDGING THE PUPPIES AT THE KENNELS, IVYBRIDGE 


Photograph by Miss Jervoise Smith, Sandwell, Harberton, S. Devon 
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